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L.C.C. ON TRIAL 


HEN the London County Council met on 
‘Tuesday last to finish its debate on the Works 
Department scandal, the demagogues of that institution 
knew themselves to be in a very awkward situation. 
Certain frauds were not merely suspected, they had 
been ascertained and were confessed. As a consequence 
one or two subordinate officials of the Council had 
been actually turned off, while others, it was supposed, 


would certainly have to go; so complete was the proof 


of conspiracy. But the conspiracy was itself of a very 
singular character. Judged by appearances alone, it 
was a strange, spontaneous, yet concerted scheme of 
wrong-doing, attacking various innocent persons at the 
same time, like measles, and with no ‘more benefit to 
those who agreed to develop the malady of trickiness 
than measles itself would be. Now, here was an epidemic 
so mysterious as to be well-nigh incredible, and at the 
same time so demoralising as to need stamping out at 
the source. Hence a cry for inquiry. But the 
demagogues of the Council wished for nothing of the 
sort. That we know for certain; because their chief 
scribes and orators have expressed ithe utmost annoy- 
ance that the fraud was ever discovered at all. ‘They 
Wished it not to be known, never to be mentioned, 
never to be looked into for its origin ; a wish so wild 
that it set them railing Billingsgate fashion against 
everybody who would not conform to it. 
were such persons ‘astoundingly reckless and ‘scandal- 
ously wanting in civic patriotism "—they were vultures, 
Wreckers, foulers of their own nest, and the like; 
while as for the falsifying of accounts, it was ‘an un- 
fortunate fault committed by two or three harried and 
persecuted men.’ Poor things! How sad to be ex- 
pected, in an atmosphere of municipal Progressivism, 
to avoid conspiracy and keep their books straight. 

_ However, when it came to open voting against 
Inquiry, the Council’s Progressives were nonplussed. 
Though some vogue may have been gained for the doc- 
trine of the old Council that stealing is no robbery 

Registercd as a Newsprper 


Not onl y 





when it is for the working man, there is a vast deal of 
unmeasled honesty yet in the comrades of honest John 
Burns. When, therefore, they see clerks and little 
foremen ‘sacked’ for cooking wages lists and goods 
accounts, while their overseers insist that there shall be 
no inquiry as to why these ‘ unfortunate ~ men got them- 
selves into trouble, even the darkest of East-end con- 
stituencies may revolt; a weighty consideration with 
every good Progressive. It was impossible, then, to 
vote against the investigation demanded by Lord Dun- 
raven, however much of a wrecker he might be con- 
sidered by Progressive moralists. But neither might 
the inquiry be allowed a straight and unembarrassed 
course, if means could be found of distracting, and 
swamping it. And such a means, it was hoped, was 
found. Accordingly, when Lord Onslow put Lord 
Dunraven’s resolution to the Council on Tuesday, he 
was followed by a Progressive gentleman who was for a 
much larger scheme of investigation, and a different 
one. His plan was that the Dunraven proposal should 
be merged and swallowed up in an inquiry into the 
relative merits of contract work and the amateur system 
favoured by the old Council. It is a perfectly proper 
subject of inquiry, especially when the social and poli- 
tical consequences of regimenting labour and bribing it 
for mass-votes are taken into the account. Mr. Cos- 
telloe’s amendment included nothing of that sort, of 
course; and in short, had no sincere object except to 
confuse, and retard, and belate an investigation of guilt 
of a different character. The immediate question is this ; 
where did a certain hocus-pocus system of doing busi- 
ness originate in the London County Council, how and 
to please whom was it sustained, how was it cloaked, had 
it any extensions, and was it or was it not attended by 
irregularities not yet brought to light ? When all this 
is cleared up the larger question should certainly be 
gone into. Meanwhile, it has been settled that the 
Investigation Committee appointed on Lord Dunraven’'s 
motion shall not be debarred from taking into account 
the quality of the work done under the Council’s super- 
vision, and by contractors. A most proper provision 

this, and entirely applicable to the particular matter in 

hand. For this reason. When it is found that a piece 
of work is costing more than the estimate, the usual 

way of making good the loss is by skimping and 

scamping. The Works Department of the Council has 

made such losses—why, has to be inquired into. Its 

employés have concealed the loss by surreptitious 

transfers of material and falsilying accounts. But has 

the other and more familiar method never been resorted 

to, either alone or in addition to the new book-keeping ? 

We do not say that itshas been. On the contrary, we 
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are strongly inclined to think that it has not; but here 
is an interesting as well as an important matter of 
inquiry, by no means to be neglected. 
But though we ourselves have no new suspicions, 1t 
is evident that Mr. John Burns has some old ones, as 
well as a general belief in the prevalence of corruption 
beyond the confines of his own breast. It happens 
that the admitted peccadilloes of the Works Depart- 
ment were first made known by the Globe; and Mr. 
Burns's experience of mankind leaves him in no doubt 
that the editor of that paper published the truth out 
of mere chagrin at being baulked of certain profitable 
advertisements. So we read in the Globe itself; which 
turns and smites Mr. Burns with one of the shortest 
and sharpest words in the English language. But that 
gentleman has no better opinion of the London 
County Council than of the Globe; at any rate, not 
much better. It is plain from what he said on Tuesday 
that he does not think all the members of that body 
above the temptation of jobbery. Though the facts 
appear to be dead against him, he still seems to cling 
to the conviction that one of them attempted a little 
thing in artificial stone a while ago; strange ground to 
enter on for one who cries shame on all suspicion of 
the Council’s Works Committee. And what did Mr, 
Burns mean when he said (we quote from the Daily 
Chronicle report where alone we find this passage), 
‘The Labour members did not want to burke 
inquiry. On the contrary, they wanted the doors 
of reference opened so wide that they would be 
able to take in not only the Works Department but 
other departments of the Council as well. ‘They ought 
to see whether in the Parks, Main Drainage, and 
Bridges departments, transfers more or less artificial did 
not take place.” Now, it is all very well for Mr. Burns 
to accuse Mr. Emden, a fellow member of the Council, 
of putting the Globe on the scent of the lately revealed 
scandals, but what else have we here but a suggestion 
that those scandals do not stand alone?’ Other 
transfers more or less artificial? And concealed in a 
similar way? ‘That seems to be the innuendo, which, 
whether justified or unjustified, demands the immediate 
attention of the departments named by Mr. Burns. Of all 
the speeches delivered this week and last week in Spring 
Gardens none was a more rousing call for investigation 
than that for which the member for Battersea claims 
our thanks. He makes it appear that all’s wrong with 
the Council, and, at the same time, that what is all 
wrong is all right; unless, indeed, one of its capitalist 
members tries to do business with it in artificial stone. 
This is a more serious state of things than any one clse 
has dared to make out; and therefore the ratepayers of 
London have great reason for satisfaction that inquiry 


has begun. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC APPEAL 


HE appeal issued by Dr. Vaughan, and the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of the province of Westminster, 

is made on behalf of all the supporters of the Voluntary 
Schools. The Cardinal and the Bishops are plainly 
well aware that they are not speaking for their own 
Church only, and are careful to make their appeal on 
grounds common to themselves and others with whom 
they have few, or no, other points of agreement. It 
may therefore be taken as a capable statement of a case 
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—with one exception. This exception is to be found 
in the paragraph which deals with the source from which 
aid should come to the Voluntary Schools. We seem to 
detect here a certain vagueness of purpose, and indica- 
tions of a disposition to accept the miracle, though it 
come from the Devil. ‘The Roman Catholic clergy, to 
put it more explicitly, seem to have an open mind as to 
whether the aid should be State or rate. ‘They quote 
the example of Reformatory and Technical Schools to 
show that rate aid need not imply rate control. We 
could wish for a little more precision here, and also for 
a more definite understanding of the truth which lies in 
Prince Bismarck’s figurative ‘remark about the bullets 
of the F'reischiilz. There is some help which has to be 
paid for at too dear a price. But though a question of 
principle is concerned here, it can be put aside for the 
moment. ‘The essential is that the Roman Catholic 
Bishops state very forcibly the grounds on which help 
is required for the Voluntary Schools. 
They are put very correctly under the head of ¢ Equal 
Treatment for Maintenance. ‘The State, they say, 
insists that all children shall receive a decent education, 
and supplies one itself by means of the School Boards. 
But that education is expressly made not perhaps irre- 
ligious, but unreligious, for reasons good or bad. Now 
there are many people to whom it appears that all 
education from which a definite religious instruction is 
withdrawn is maimed. ‘hey do not wish to force their 
creed on others, but they do wish to have their children 
brought up under what they think the better kind of 
influence. Vor this purpose they have raised schools 
by their owii efforts. ‘The majority of the children in 
the country are still taught in such places, which the 
State has recognised and helped to a certain extent. 
But, owing to the competition of the School Boards 
which have power to levy a rate and to the demands of 
the Education Department, these Voluntary Schools are 
threatened by destruction. It is rapidly coming, if 
it has not already come, to this, that parents 
who dislike the School Board training will find 
themselves forced to pay for what they disap- 
prove of, and be also mulcted to find an education 
which they can accept for their children. ‘This, no 
doubt, is a point of view perfectly unintelligible to 
many amongst us, and in particular to the strange class 
of beings called ‘educationists’—a horrible term 
foisted by pedantry on the English language. ‘To 
them there is no sense in the Roman Catholic con- 
tention that ‘no national system of elementary edu- 
cation can flourish which is based on financial in- 
equality or on penalties exacted and paid for conscience 
sake.” The educationist cannot understand how any 
parent can object to a religious teaching with all the 
religion taken out, as an alternative to no religion at 
all. With him it is useless to argue. One can only 
insist that the Roman Catholics do object, and 
many others with them. ‘Then there is a very 
considerable body of opinion in favour of Volun- 
tary Schools on other than religious grounds, Dr. 
Vaughan and his Bishops put the secular argument in a 
subordinate place as was to be expected, but they do not 
neglect it. Nothing is simpler, for it amounts only to 
this that a vast sum of money has been spent on 
Voluntary Schools which will have to be made good by 
the ratepayers if they disappear. On this double 
ground they make an appeal for the Voluntary Schools, 
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and propose a remedy. Speaking formally for them- 
selves, but in fact for many others, they offer to defray 
the cost of the buildings and administration of their 
own schools. ‘The administration is no slight item of 
expense. It cost the country last year in the Board 
Schools no less than £430,000, and the bishops are 
therefore thoroughly justified in saying that ‘it would 
thus be the height of extravagance to hand over to 
management so expensive, four thousand Voluntary 
Schools, which are now managed without any cost 
to the country.’ ‘To save itself from this additional 
tax the country is asked to give such additional 
help to the Voluntary Schools as will save them from 
extinction. "The Roman Catholics argue that the 
whole cost of maintenance should be found by the 
State either through the Central Government or the 
rates. Their contention in fact is that so long as the 
Voluntary School gives an education which satisfies the 
central authority, it is fulfilling a public function 
and is entitled to public support. It has been 
decided by the law that education of certain quality 
must be given at the public expense to the children 
of ithe poor. Well, it is given by the Volun- 
tary Schools, and they may fairly claim the support. 
‘That is the case not only of the Roman Catholics, but 
of all other friends of the Voluntary Schools. What- 
ever differences may yet remain to be settled as to the 
means, the principle is clear. 


PYALY AND ABYSSINIA 


PANU penalties of megalomania are a good deal more 
serious than the penalties of greatness. Already 
the Italians have cause enough to regret that they 
ever took part in the scramble for Africa. They have 
spent far more money on the shingles of Erythrea 
than they could afford, without anything whatever to 
show for it. ‘They have suffered several reverses ending 
in a most hideous defeat. Finally they have been 
obliged to accept a treaty of peace which, though not 
exactly humiliating, is far from bringing back peace 
with honour. It all comes from an inability to make 
facts square with ambitions. 
Massowah, when that port was going begging, seemed 
reasonable enough at the time. The place could be 
easily held, it ought to pay its way when friendly 
relations had been established with the interior. Un- 
fortunately the Italians were cursed with a Premier who 
fancied himself a military genius, and with a General 
who was possessed with a consciousness of statesmanship. 
Signor Crispi and General Baratieri between them 
enlarged Massowah until it took in the country up to 
the Mareb, embraced territory that was undeniably 
Abyssinian, added to itself Kassala for the look of the 
thing, and finally extended a transient and embarrassed 
Protectorate over the whole of Ethiopia. ‘The battle 
of Adowa brought the crazy edifice down with a run, 
and the treaty of Adis Abeba practically announces 
that the site is for sale, if a purchaser is forthcoming. 
The Italian Parliament, we are assured, will approve 
the treaty by an overwhelming majority next Monday. 
That decision may be oad for its common sense, 
but it is also inevitable. The arrangement undeniably 
smirches the reputation of a country that used to be 
considered a first-class Power. It virtually substitutes 
4 protectorate of Abyssinia over Erythrea for a pro- 
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tectorate of Erythrea over Abyssinia. Besides, the 
establishment of the Mareb as a provisional boundary 
only leaves much to be desired in the way of finality. 
Menelik’s chiefs are not conspicuous for their discipline, 
and, even if the Emperor should carry out the under- 
taking in good faith, they may not be able to resist the 
temptation of shifting such an unstable landmark. he 
Italians, however, must deal with their adversary quickly 
while they are in the way with him. Their African 
enterprise has reacted most disastrously upon their 
position in Europe. It has placed them at the mercy 
of two Powers that have little reason to wish them 
well. Russia has not scrupled to send embassies 
to Menelik, or France to forward him arms and 
ammunition through Obok. With fair play from 
the Dual Alliance, Italy might still be making 
head against the Negus. Still, the intrigue 
was too obvious to be neglected, and it has been 
engineered with extraordinary success. A counterstroke 
is out of the question now that Germany and Austria 
have informed} the Marquis di Rudini that he must 
expect no help from them. He cannot be blamed, 
therefore, for closing with Menelik’s$terms, more espe- 
cially as they gave him time to reflect on the situation. 
He will do well, too, next Monday to take the Chamber 
into his full confidence. A policy of immediate evacua- 
tion, as advocated by that egregious person the Duke 
of Sermoneta should then be rejected with emphasis. 
But more explanation seems desirable on the very 
guarded statement of Ministerial intentions confided 
to the Rome correspondent of the J %mes, and corro- 
borated by Signor Sineo, the Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs. Of his three courses, the Marquis di 
Rudini must know that the creation of a buffer State 
and the administration of Erythrea by a company are 
little better than suggestions of despair. We do not 
understand, however, why, short of complete retirement, 
he appears to ignore the possibility of holding Mas- 
soWah and little besides, much as the Egyptian Gus ern- 
ment further north is occupying Suakin. 

In this country the misfortunes of Italy have been 
regarded with genuine sympathy. People with short 
memories may have forgotten that she went to Massowah 
in the first instance with the full approval of Lord 
Granville and largely at his invitation. Anyhow, it is 
beyond contradiction that she has been our very good 
friend in Africa, whereas both France and Germany 
have turned out most uncomfortable neighbours. ‘The 
passage given to the Italian prisoners through Zeila is 
a kindly act which, if we had the power, would take a 
more substantial form still. But, frankly, we are not 
in a position just now to help King Humbert out of his 
difficulties. He may, however, be cordially thanked for 
not having created any fresh ones for us. The clause 
in the treaty of Adis Abeba providing that any terri- 
tory voluntarily abandoned by Italy should revert to 
Ethiopian rule, has been the object of quite needless 
suspicion. It is clearly as provisional, or more so, as 
the boundary of the Mareb. It does not cover up, as 
the Opposition papers in Italy imagined, a_ secret 
treaty; still less does it mean that Menelik is to 
be installed at Massowah and Kassala. Even such 
amateur diplomatists as a Major and a half-barbaric 
Abyssinian would never blunder to the extent of writing 
about the restitution of somebody else’s property. 
Kassala and Massowah have been Egyptian; if the 
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Italians cannot keep them, Kassala and Massowah 
must become Egyptian again. We have the assur- 
ance of the Marquis that he will act with delibera- 
tion, and we have good reason to believe that 
next year will find us at Khartoum. Massowah, 
of course, could be occupied by the simple pro- 
cess of landing an adequate garrison. We trust, 
nevertheless, that the Italian Ministry will pluck up its 
courage sufficiently to hold that very tenable fort. ‘The 
advice sounds rather selfish, and, perhaps, it is in a sense. 
Massowah cannot be allowed to pass into the hands of 
a rival Power. ‘The place, nevertheless, is worth some- 
thing commercially and strategically, and Italy would 
cut a far less dismal figure if she retained just a foot- 


hold in Africa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


NCE more after the lapse of almost exactly a 
century there is a University of Paris. ‘The 
words have a familiar old-world flavour about them, 
and it scarcely seems in accordance with the eternal 
fitness of things to apply them to a brand new institu- 
tion elaborated by the politicians of the Third Republic 
and inaugurated by M. Félix Faure. Universities are 
as sensitive about their age and nearly as unveracious 
about it as women, though twisting the truthin a different 
direction, but there is no gainsaying the most respectable 
antiquity of the University of Paris. Already in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries writers not indigenous 
to the land saluted the city of the Isle of France as ‘ the 
sojourn of the seven divine sisters, and, teaching that 
the world was ruled by three powers, sacerdotium, 
imperium, studium, pointed to Italy as the seat of the 
Papacy, Germany of the Empire, and Gaul of learning. 
Other reminiscences, it is true, of an order the reverse 
of scholarly, are evoked by the Paris University. ‘The 
students it harboured in the Middle Ages were not, all of 
them, distinguished by a consuming thirst for knowledge. 
To fathoming the mysteries of Nominalism and Realism, 
not a few preferred—it is possible perhaps to sympa- 
thise with the taste—the leading of sadly graceless 
lives. At various periods the escholicrs were the terror 
of the town, and the Philistine, often trounced and not 
infrequently robbed, entertained a chastened enthu- 
siasm for the lustre shed on his capital by its 
Bohemia. ‘These roystering traditions, it is safe to 
affirm, will not be quite without a counterpart even in 
these more decorous later days, in spite of the serious 
aims of those who conceived the new foundation. 
Legislators and pedagogues may order the Latin 
Quarter as they will, but they must not expect to get 
the better of the presiding genius of the place. The 
students of Paris will never be persuaded that it is 
incumbent upon them to be guilty of immoderate 
gravity. ‘The brasscrics of to-day will overflow just as 
the hostellerics of the Faubourg of Saint-Jacques did of 
yore, and noisy monomes will storm through the self- 
same streets where centuries back budding theologians 
set about the watch. The conversion of the Boul’ 
Mich’ is not yet. 

None the less, the re-creation of the University of 
Paris ought to mark an important date in the edu- 
cational annals of France. ‘That it should do so jis 
certainly the intention of those responsible for the 
revival. What has been accomplished has not been 
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the work of a day, but the outcome of a prolonged 
agitation that has steadily grown in force, and has 
become in the end irresistible. For very long past 
the system of higher education in vogue across the 
Channel had been the subject of little else but the 
most adverse criticism. ‘The system dates back in 
reality to the Convention which, in 1794, suppressed 
the local universities; but it was only under the First 
Empire, in 1806, that the initiative thus taken was 
definitely consummated by the establishment of the 
University of France. Extreme centralisation was the 
dominant feature of the new organisation, as of all 


thé Napoleonic institutions. Somewhat narrowly 
conceived, and, in any case, a_ terribly formal, 
unelastic, and, as it were, inorganic mechanism, 


the University of France has given poorer and 
poorer results as the century has grown older, and 
the needs of the times have altered. ‘That it has 
produced even up to the last a number of really eminent 
men is not allowed to plead in its favour by the critics 
who urge that these exceptional talents ripened rather 
in spite of than thanks to its training. ‘There can 
be no doubt that for years past the system has worked 
deplorably with respect to its influence on the bulk of 
those who have come under its regulations. It has 
been as bad for the professor as for the student. ‘The 
former has been degraded to the rank of an examina- 
tion ‘coach’ and a distributor of degrees, while his 
opportunities of inculcating sound scholarship, and 
still more of pursuing original investigations on his 
own account, have been of the slightest. For the 
student a university career had come to mean little 
else than the passing of a certain number of examina- 
tions. The university in fact was neither more nor 
less than a rather superior /yc¢c, the professors at which 
had the power to grant degrees. Another very serious 
disadvantage of the system was its centralising 


in Paris of almost the entire higher instruction of 


the nation. Under its provisions every possible in- 
ducement was given the student to prefer the Faculties 
of Paris to the Faculties, in many cases equally well 
equipped, of the provincial towns. The law which has 
brought into existence again the University of Paris 
allows at the same time of the revival of the local 
universities, a measure of decentralisation that will 
prove, it is hoped, as profitable to the provinces as to 
the capital, where a veritable plethora of students has 
long been congregated. ‘The Paris Maculty of Medicine 
alone numbers more than five thousand students at 
present, a figure that overburdens, to an intolerable 
extent, the resources of the Faculty. The reform 
accomplished is expected to have for result the dotting 
of France with universities on the model of those that 
flourish in every corner of Germany. And these uni- 
versities, that of Paris at the head, will be what the 
University of France never was, real universities that 
is, genuine corporate bodies, organic, vigorous institu- 
tions, animated individually by a fruitful esprit de corps. 

Such are the purposes and the expectations of the 
men who have founded afresh the University of Paris. 
There does not seem to be anything impossible about 
their realisation. In any case the experiment will be 


watched with curiosity, and the more so as it is one of 
several symptoms of a disposition on the part of French 
Republicans to revert, in a manner, to the old order of 
things abolished by the Revolution. 


Another example 
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professional corporations, the associations of men of the 
same trade suppressed after the fall of the Monarchy, 
have been revived under another name by the Third 
Republic. ‘The workmen’s syndicates authorised to- 
day in France differ but slightly in their organisation, 
and not at all as far as their object is concerned, from 
those ancient corporations which an older generation of 
Republicans deemed an encroachment on the liberty of the 
individual. As another aspect of the same movement 
may be cited the growing agitation in I’rance in favour 
of abandoning the division of the country into depart- 
ments and of returning to the ancient system of 
provinces, or of ‘regions, as the reformers please to 
express themselves. Already it may be observed in 
this connection that the army has a regional organisation. 
These are only a few of the numerous and striking 
signs that France is inclined to resume the interrupted 
thread of its traditions. 


‘IT WAS A DREAM’ 
(‘E's a sort of a bloomin’ cosmopolouse.—Rubyarp Kipiina.) 


‘PT HAD a vision in my sleep ;” 
It made my flesh with horror creep, 
My sad heart sigh, my tired eyes weep, 
My grief could not be fellowed. 
‘The Liberal Party—well I knew 
‘That monstrous shape—stood in my view, 
And worse! I saw their programme too, 
And then I simply bellowed. 


I saw them shake the land with storms, 
When they produced their home reforms ; 
From Beachy Head away to Orme’s 
There was such consternation. 
The opening of Pandora’s box 
Did not let loose such flocks and flocks 
Of things that grieve the orthodox 
And terrify creation. 


I saw them burning to support 
The interests of each foreign court 
They're Britons of a curious sort 

(I think you call the type Russ). 
I saw them out of Egypt run, 
Anxious to leave our work undone, 
Rejoiced to lose what we had won, 

And wild to give up Cyprus. 


I noticed in particular 

‘That all Armenian interests far 

Surpass all others that there are 
In British territory. 

I heard them in and out of place 

Pleading the Venezuelans’ case 

As if their native land’s disgrace 
Would cover them with glory. 


They played such altruistic pranks 
I cried: ‘The Liberal party ranks 
As Franc-Armenio-Russo- Yanks 
And Englishmen are banished.’ 
And while my dizzy head swam round, 
This horrid vision held me bound : 
And then I woke, and waking, found 
The Liberal party vanished. 


of this tendency is to be found in the way in which the 
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NOTES 


‘I po not say that we want better Parliamentary 
oratory, said Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh, ‘but we want 
a great deal less of it.’ Simultaneously with this utter- 
ance we find the Daily News suggesting that political 
orations in general have had their day and that journalism, 
quick to perceive the trend of popular taste, has taken to 
curtailing the reports of speeches. Moreover you shall 
find that speeches do not so often as in days past form the 
texts of leading articles. A passing note suffices for the 
adequate treatment of the more part of them, especially 
when autumn is passing into winter and topics are scarce. 





So we deal with the speeches of the week briefly here. 
First, in point of importance, comes that of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley at Perth. As to the release of the dynami- 
tards he had nothing new to say; nothing new, indeed, is 
to be expected until Parliament reassembles, but Parlia- 
ment will certainly demand a full explanation. For the 
rest, the Home Secretary’s speech was directed mainly to 
that grave question of Employers’ Liability in which his 
department is closely concerned. We gather from his 
words, which are to a large extent a repetition of those 
addressed to a deputation of Trade Unionists a while ago, 
that there is to be an Employers’ Liability Bill, which is 
good hearing, and that, while every effort will be made to 
provide safeguards for the workman, everything also wili 
be done to encourage employer and workman to join in 
that system of mutual insurance, for that is what it comes 
to, which is both more satisfactory in its practical results 
and more stimulating to the independent spirit of men 
than any coercive system. 





Many other political orations have been delivered during 
the past week, but none of them that has come under our 
notice has been calculated to enlighten the minds of men 
or to quicken thought. For example, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman has spoken words which, in the opinion 
of some critics, indicate a species of willingness on the 
part of that eminent statesman to become the leader of 
the Liberal Party. The interpretation seems to us a little 
unkind. Weak as the Radicals are, so disorganised indeed 
that, as Mr. Balfour was forced to complain a week ago, 
they cannot perform the wholesome functions of an Oppo- 
sition, they are not reduced to so low a position that Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman can dream of aspiring to lead 
them. First to be reckoned with is Sir William Harcourt, 
who is not likely to efface himself, even though the rumour 
of the impending publication of the Rosebery-Harcourt 
correspondence should be correct. Then Mr. John Morley 
and Mr. Asquith are politicians who are immensely superior 
to Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman from the intellectual 
point of view. Moreover, the splendour of the success 
achieved by Sir Henry in his last acts in office was such as 
to dazzle the eyes of his party and to blind them to his 
obvious merits. 





For Mr. Asquith, albeit we mislike him as a politician, 
we have a considerable feeling of sympathy in these days. 
The poor gentleman is evidently tired to death of speaking, 
and has not so much as the glimmer of a new idea in his 
head. * It has been my misfortune, through the stress of 
circumstances, and from no choice of my own, to make so 
many speeches during the present autumn that, if I had 
been free to consult my own wishes, I should long ago 
have gone into winter quarters and hibernated in silence 
till the assembling of Parliament.’ There is the cry of the 
overworked politician for you. Yet there cannot be much 
brain-work required for such an oration as that with which 
Mr. Asquith regaled Leicester. To upbraid the Labour 
Party for using the political weapons with which the 
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Liberal Party armed their rude hands, to boast the achieve- 
ments of the Radicals when they clung to office under the 
harsh dominion of the political Trade Unionists, to spout 
a little stale Cobdenism (which the unkind Times placed 
cheek by jowl with Lord Farrer’s sermon at the Cobden 
Club), and to cry out that the Radicals were the Conser- 
vators of the National system of education, cannot be much 
trouble when a man has done it a dozen times already. 
Still it may be toilsome for the lungs, if not to the brain. 


In the immortal Hudibras, by the way, is a passage 
quaintly appropriate to the misfortunes of those Radicals 
who sowed the franchise broadcast and so made an Inde- 
pendent Labour Party possible : 


That beastly rabble that came down 
From all the garrets—in the town, 
And stalls and shop-boards—in vast swarms, 
With new-chalked bills and rusty arms 

To cry the cause—up, heretofore, 

And bawl the bishops—out of doors ; 

Are now drawn up—in greater shoals, 

To roast—and broil us on the coals, 

And all the grandees—of our members 

Are carbonading—on the embers, 


zx 


% * ¥ x 


Each bonfire is a funeral pile, 

In which they roast—and scorch and broil, 

And every representative 

Have vowed to roast—and broil alive. 
Truly, the sufferings of the Liberal Party by reason of the 
Independent Labour Party, which they created for a 
scourge to Conservative shoulders, are great ; what is more, 
they are well earned, 





Sir Epwarp Crarke also has been delivered of an oration 
in which, after giving expression to his patriotic delight 
that we have made very serious concessions on the Vene- 
zuelan question, he said something about education, and 
gave the Radicals an occasion for abusing Lord Salisbury. 
But now that Sir Edward holds no office under the 
Crown, his utterances do not carry much weight. Of his 
authority to speak on the Venezeulan business we have 
spoken long ago, and it is pleasing to find that Sir Richard 
Webster has not hesitated to administer a dignified rebuke 
to his sometime brother law-officer. How comes it, by the 
way, that voluntary exile from office makes Sir Edward as 
bitter as if he had been slighted ? 





AN amusing little episode has been the revolt of Mr. 
Johnsoh Ferguson against the tyranny of the fanatics of 
Temperance enforced by Actof Parliament. The Radicals 
are in consternation because this bold member of Parlia- 
ment, of whom before this episode we had never heard, 
has made himself famous by asserting that there is no 
essential connection between Liberalism and Local Veto. 
The Liberal executive has banned him, the Rev. S. 
Pearce Carey, after flinging ‘my every grain of strength 
into your cause, has been driven ‘into an attitude of 
sorrowful and indignant opposition’—and Mr. Fergu- 
son, having been received with enthusiasm by his 
constituents, says he does not care two straws for 
the caucus and laughs at the fury of sacerdotalism, 
whether orthodox or irregular we know not. ‘This is 
really very wrong of Mr. Ferguson. He must learn that 
while the tyranny of temperance by compulsion is totally 
foreign to the original spirit of Liberalism, any cause which 
can command votes is entitled to claim a whole article 
to itself in the Liberal creed. If there were more men 
like him matters would be serious for us who are Tories, for 
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Radicalism, minus fads, would be a stronger organisation 
than it is; but we believe Mr. Ferguson to be rara avis. 


Tuar reverend and ancient institution, the Cobden Club | 
has been gathered together during the week, and no man 
is the worse or the better. That no manand no party have 
been scotched is due, of course, mainly to the providential 
absence of Mr. Leonard Courtney. Meanwhile Lord 
Farrer, like Mr. Asquith at Leicester, thinks that Mr, 
Charaberlain’s Zollverein has fallen through (of which we 
are not more certain than we are that Rome was built in a 
day). For the rest Lord Farrer and the remainder of the 
Cobdenites are contented that the West Indies should be 
ruined by bounty-fed foreign sugar, so long as we remain 
the biscuit-makers and cheap confectioners of the world, 
Is it so absolutely certain that this splendid gain compen- 
sates for the loss? Do the riches of Messrs. Huntley, Palmer, 
Peek, Frean, and all the rest of them balance the destruc- 
tion, by artificial means be it observed, of one of our earliest 
and fairest possessions. 





Signor Iravo Campanini, whose death unfortunately has 
been lately recorded, just missed being a legitimate suc- 
cessor to Mario and Giuglinii He had a marvellously 
beautiful and commanding voice and, whether it came by 
nature or whether it came by Colonel Mapleson’s teaching, 
he had so good a notion of acting that he was certainly the 
best Lohengrin whom we have seen on the Anglo-Italian 
stage. He had been lost to that stage for some time before 
his death, but it is matter for great regret that he did not 
follow up to its fullest possible extent a very brilliant 


beginning. 


Born in 1823, Mr. Coventry Patmore had passed the 
allotted limits of human life when he died on Thursday ; 
he had done his life’s work and had done it well. The 
poet, whose merits Leigh Hunt was among the first to 
recognise—what a savour of the old world rises as these 
words are written—had qualities and powers which are 
rare in these days. He was essentially ‘pure in heart,’ 
his fancy was light and abundant, his thought was on 
occasion profound, his language was graceful and musical. 
Amongst his intimates he displayed a merry wit and great 
kindliness of disposition. He will be missed often, and 
his death will be mourned long for he was, to sum him up, 
a very charming and accomplished man. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘As was foreseen 
would be the case the questioning of M. Hanotaux by M. 
Millerand in the Chamber on Saturday last, on the subject 
of the Franco-Russian entente did not elicit the smallest 
crumb of information. In effect what occurred at the 
sitting was this: M. Millerand asked to be enlightened 
as to the exact interpretation to be placed on the words 
pronounced by the General and M. Felix Faure at Cher- 
bourg and Chilons, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
replied that what was said at Cherbourg and Chalons “ ev 
termes mesurés, concertés et précis’ conveyed precisely what 
the public could be permitted to know with respect to the 
diplomatic ties in existence between France and Russia. 
In spite of the negative result the sitting was interesting. 
M. Miilerand’s was a strong speech, and was listened to 
with the utmost respect by the entire House. Among the 
Socialist leaders M. Millerand occupies a place apart: he 
rarely talks nonsense, he never indulges in clap-trap decla- 
mation, and he often gives utterance to sound common 
sense. Ele should be as little at home among his hare- 
brained colleagues as a sane manin Charenton. Before 
touching on a part of his speech that is worth a moment's 
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attention I should like to note his recognition of the fact 
__a fact placed beyond all doubt by recent publications— 
that Bismarck’s hostile intention towards [Trance in 1875 
was baulked at least as much by the intervention of 
England as by that of Russia. Frenchmen in general ignore 
er blink this incident, for which all possible publicity 
might usefully be obtained by the league, which I under- 
stand to be in course of formation, for the fostering of more 
friendly relations between England and [’rance. 





‘Tx the course of his speech M. Millerand brought into 
vigorous relief, though apparently without being conscious 
of the logical outcome of his argument, the impossibility 
that what he would consider an ideal Democratic govern- 
ment should ever pursue a foreign policy worthy of the name. 
He pointed out that, admitting in the fullest sense the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people and the exclusive 
right of the Chamber to make peace and war, the existence 
ofa treaty, of which the country and the Deputies know not 
the provisions, is an anomaly. Clearly such a treaty might 
involve the nation in a conflict under circumstances upon 
which its representatives had not been consulted. Ona the 
other hand it is hard to conceive how a man of M. Mille- 
rand’s intelligence can suppose that the value of a diplo- 
matic arrangement would not, or at any rate might not, 
be gravely impaired by the announcement of its tenor to 
all and sundry. With complete success M. Millerand 
showed that the Republican régime, as it exists in Irance, 
is at variance with strict Republican principles, and with 
equal success he proved that the strict application of such 
principles would bring about a state of things that would 
compromise the safety of the country. The truth of the 
matter is that the best way of combating socialism is to let 
the Socialists talk. They have only to open their mouths 
to stultify themselves—and this is the case with even the 
shrewdest of them. 








‘One more word on the subject of the Franco-Russian 
entente and I have done with it. The average Frenchman 
is not merely unaware of the nature of the enfente : 
heart of hearts he is in some doubt as to what nature he 
would desire it to possess, ‘This hesitation is easy to explain, 
A grave dilemma confronts every Frenchman when con- 
sidering the European policy of his country, On the one 
hand as a patriot, and French patriotism is ardent, he 
hankers after that revenge which, as Gambetta said, must 
he ever in his thoughts and never on his lips. This 


in his 





revenge can only be had at the cost of war—a cost to be 


counted. The divulgation of the Franco-Russian en/cite 
would necessarily either damp hopes to which the nation 
clings fondly or arouse the most legitimate apprehensions : 
hence it may be supposed that many on this side of the 
Channel are not sorry that its stipulations are enshrouded 


in mystery. 





‘Ar the close of the discussion just referred to a Deputy 
gave vent to the heartfelt ery: “ Alors nous ne sommes pas 
plus avaneés qu’avant.” This just observation may be 
applied with equal propriety to the general march of 
events at present. Nothing of much moment is happening 
and we are all of us far more interested in such “ eminently 
Parisian” occurrences as the stealing of Liane de Pougy’s 
horses or M. Antoine’s departure from the Odéon on the 
trial of Baron de Valley’s murderers than in anything of a 
more serious nature. The Chamber has at last resigned 
itself to plodding along with the Budget, a performance 
that means the successive recrudescence of painfully 
familiar incidents. All the familiar stock debates arc 
cropping up in turn. The Opposition has denounced the 
abominations of the secret service fund, and the fund has 
been duly voted, just as it used to be voted under the 
Empire after having been anathematised by the Republi- 
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cans, who to-day demand its maintenaice. The suppres- 
sion of the Vatican embassy has been urged by M. Hubbard 
as usual—or rather not quite as usual for last year, when 
M. Bourgeois was in office, he refrained as a good Radical 
should from pestering the Cabinet to carry out a “ reform ” 
that has always figured in the Radical programme. But 
these futile jousts between Government and Opposition do 
not deserve even enumeration. In spite of them the 
Budget progresses. It seems to be at a standstill— 
and yet it moves. 


‘As I predicted would be the case the Senate has 
promptly referred to a Committee the project voted by the 
Chamber for revising the mode of election of the Senators. 
Schemes confided to the tender mercies of French Parlia- 
mentary Committees rarely come to maturity. Nine times 
out of ten such committees interpret their ré/e to be that 
of sextons and with becoming gravity and at their leisure 
they bury their dead. To show still further the esteem in 
which it holds the decisions of the Chamber the Senate 
has elected a committee every member of which is reso- 
lutely hostile to the project born in the Palais Bourbon 
under the joyous circumstances recounted last week. It 
is a matter of honour with the deputies to believe that the 
Senators are abominably afraid of them, while the Senators 
are just as concerned to snap their fingers at the Deputies 
when opportunity offers. Challemel-Lacour once said—he 
was wont to utter disagreeable things—that what the 
Senate had most to fear from the Chamber was the infiltra- 
tion into its ranks of too many members of the Lower 
House with the inevitable result that the personnel of the 
Luxembourg would become as contemptible as that of the 
establishment “ at the corner of the quay.” The truth is 
nothing so speedily convinces a Deputy of the uses of the 
Senate as a seat in that Assembly.’ 


IN THE CITY 

PPNHIS week's settlement on the Stock Exchange showed 

a general relapse in American Rails and mines and 
a partial set-back in Home Rails. Money was rather 
cheaper than it had been a fortnight previously and some 
large stale bull accounts in the African department 
having at last been cleared away a more hopeful tone 
became apparent. The markets, however, are very dull 
and the public shows little inclination to speculate. Even 
American securities seem to have lost their attraction for 
gamblers, although if anything is certain it is that the 
range of prices will be substantially higher six months 
hence. The traffics of most of the railways just now are not 
encouraging it is true, but the numerous new enterprises 
that are starting up will very soon alter their complexion 
and, provided the legislative machine in the States does 
not run off the line and upset future confidence, we shall 
see a considerable improvement in the receipts. <A 
moderate recovery has taken place in Brazilian and 
Argentine securities, and it is rather amusing to learn that 
the Argentine Senate has adopted Dr. Pellegrini’s 
motion calling upon Congress to resume payment in full «f 
the interest on the national debt from June Ist. Dr. 
Romero, the author of the unification scheme, for his part 
declares that such a thing is impossible, and we are in- 
clined to agree with him, but the Pellegrini resolution is so 
far satisfactory as showing Argentina to be, in the opinion 
of the Senate, in a better financial condition. 

A remarkable decision has been given by Mr. Justice 
Charles concerning the rights possessed by stockbrokers in 
closing a defaulter’s account. Ifa client instructs a broker 
to buy certain stock and fails to pay for it, there is no 
question of the broker’s right either to sue the client for 
the amount involved, or to sell the stock and sue for any 
difference that may have arisen. But Mr. Justice Charles 
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went much further for he declared that there was a third 
course open to the broker, viz., to keep his client’s 
stock for himself, to credit the client with a ‘ fair price ’ 
for it and then to sue for any difference. In the case in 
point it was quite clear that the broker did not know of 
this right, because he went through the form of selling his 
stock to a jobber and simultaneously buying it back at the 
same price. If it had only been necessary to fix a fair price 
there would have been no need for the fictitious purchase 
and sale transaction with the jobber. It is tobe hoped that 
the decision of a higher Court will be taken, for though 
we have no sympathy with those who speculate beyond 
their means, the ruling of Mr. Justice Charles might 
open the door to undesirable consequences. Moreover, it 
is a very difficult question to say what is a ‘fair price.’ 
If the broker thinks it worth while to take over his 
client’s stock there is no reason why the ‘fair price 

should be the figure at which the client could seil and 
not the figure at which the broker would have to buy in 
the market. By adopting the first method of fixing 
the price the broker would be obtaining an advantage 
at his client’s expense, which is clearly not a fair 
proceeding. On the other hand, by taking the second 
method the defaulting client would be getting a price 
which he would not have got had he not defaulted, 
which is equally undesirable. But for an interested 
party to fix a price, as Mr. Justice Charles is reported 
to have said he could do, is wrong in any case, and we 
hope that the matter will be heard of again elsewhere. 

The latest tract of the Gold Standard Defence Associa- 
tion is, ‘What I think of Bimetallism, by Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, and what he thinks is that ‘the whole thing 
is pernicious nonsense.’ As a simple, straightforward 
exposition of this threadbare subject, Mr. Labouchere’s 
paper is one of the best we have ever read and we trust 
that it will reach the working classes, whose sympathies 
the bimetallists are endeavouring to enlist by holding out 
hopes that are impossible of fulfilment. 

We understand that the Bovril issue has been over- 
applied for. Bos locutus est ! 

Mr. Levien, who has for many years been secretary to 
the Stock Exchange Committee for general purposes, 
having decided to resign his post, the Committee is seek- 
ing a new secretary who will receive £15009 a year, but 
not the perquisites attending the ‘bringing in’ and 
‘selling out.’ These were said to have reached £70,009 
in the mining boom of 1895, so that Mr. Levien will 
retire with a handsome competence, Candidates must have 
been members of the Stock Exchange for five years. 

There has been some rather wild talk about the rig in 
Lady Hampton (West Australia) Shares, and it has been 
stated that as much as £300 had been bid for the £1 
shares. This is not the case, but it is the fact that several 
jobbers who sold bears before the allotment took place 
now find that there are no shares on the market, and that 
they cannot cover their bargains. As usual when the 
dealers are cornered they raise a great outcry and allege 
conspiracy against those who have got the better of 
them. We cannot, however, see that they are entitled 
to very much sympathy, for their position is simply 
due to their having sold what they did not possess, 
Nine times out of ten it pays them very well to take ad- 
vantage of the fictitious premium which is manufac- 
tured by promoters before allotment in order to induce 
subscriptions from the public, and if the tenth time they 
are caught by astute promoters who manage to keep the 
bulk of the shares under their control they only get a 
well-deserved lesson. As regards Lady Hampton, the 
special settlement which should have taken place this 
week has been deferred for a month, and no doubt in the 
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meantime the cornered jobbers will agree with those who 
outwitted them. 

The Inspector-General in Companies’ liquidation devotes 
considerable space in his annual report to the effect of 
the decision of the House of Lords in re the English and 
Scottish Mercantile Investment Trust. Ia this case it 
was held that the Court could order the public exami- 
nation of officers of companies only if the official receiver 
alleged fraud against them, and as a result public examina- 
tions in the winding-up of companies have been greatly 
restricted. This, in Mr. John Smith’s opinion, is contrary 
to the spirit of the Act of 1890, which intended that there 
should be the same publicity in the examination of pro- 
moters and directors of insolvent companies as there is in the 
ease of bankrupts. Publicity he regards as the best method 
of arousing attention and consequently exercising ‘a bene- 
ficial influence in favour of the growth of a higher tone of 
commercial morality and the discouragement of irregular 
practices in trading and financial circles.’ We may add 
that the public examinations are also an opportunity for 
the Official Receivers to show their ability for the incurring 
of great expense by the employment of arrays of counsel, 
and for conducting fishing inquiries which experience has 
proved to end usually in nothing. What the House of 
Lords has done is to throw responsibility on the Official 
Receivers, and prevent useless expense being incurred un- 
less they are sufficiently sure of their facts not to be afraid 
to allege actual fraud against the parties concerned 

We understand that the prospectus of the ‘ Minerva’ 
Nailless Horse Shoe (English) Company will be issued in a 
few days. It is claimed for this nailless shoe that it is 
the most perfect one that has yet been produced, and it is 
stated that Sir Walter Gilbey, Mr. Paterson of Messrs, 
Carter Paterson and Co., and other authorities are favourably 
disposed towards the invention, and that the well-known 
veterinary professor, Dr. B. Peter, of Berlin, speaks of it 
in terms of strong admiration. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TRANSVAAL 


( NLY those who have had (for their sins) to grub 

carefully amongst books, blue or dingy, in order to 
find out the truth about the Transvaal, can appreciate the 
pleasure of talking it over with an observer at first-hand, 
who has an eye unbiased by self-interest and a tongue 
that can expound its vision. Such is Mr. Charles Winch, 
who has lately returned from a tour in South Africa laden 
with observations and anecdotes that are much _ too 
valuable to be selfishly kept for private benefit. Under 
his guidance, we propose to set forth some of the most 
salient features of the present situation in the Transvaal, 
as it appears to a shrewd onlooker with no axe of his own 
to grind. 

Here in England we are apt to suffer from the false 
perspective which so often affects our views of distant 
affairs. The bad Jameson business still looms large in our 
eyes, and the old-fashioned Boer looks a stern and 
terrifying object. But out in the Transvaal itself, accord- 
ing to Mr. Winch, the Jameson raid is treated as a jest: 
it might have been serious if it had not been so badly 
managed, but now it is mainly a matter for laughter. The 
soldiers of the Transvaal, who exercise so valiantly in our 
alarmist newspapers, are like Roman augurs in their 
incapacity for taking themselves seriously, and no sane 
person there imagines that real trouble can ever again 
arise between the Boer states and the British colonies. 
This information ought to be considerably gratifying to 
those whose minds are always perplexed by rumours of 
South African wars. The fact is that many of our 


national mistakes arise from the somewhat high-sounding 
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name of the South African Republic. We apply our 
European political ideas to it, and have a vision of an 
ordered organisation like the Republics of France, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. In reality the Transvaal, 
for political purposes, consists simply of the two towns, 
Pretoria and Johannesburg, which represent the conflicting 
elements in the State. The outlying Boer population may 
be simply ignored, as it seems to Mr. Winch, for all but 
fighting purposes. Its attachment to President Kriiger was 
shown by the fact that a thousand farmers came in, un- 
asked, to fight for him when the Jameson raid was in 
prospect. But the genuine Boer takes no other concern 
with politics, and is fast dying out. His typical farm is 
but a wretched shanty, five miles from a neighbour, where 
he raises food enough for his own family and a trifle more 
to be exchanged for tobacco, coffee, sugar and the other 
luxuries of the trader. Mr. Winch recordsa sign of the 
times which appears to herald the extinction of this 
peasant population. At the last nachimaal gathering in 
the great square of Pretoria, Mr. Winch was strolling with 
a friend through the motley crowd of rustic families. ‘ The 
Boers are dying out,’ he said to his friend. ‘See that all 
the marriageable girls are wearing fashionable sleeves ? 
They won't marry mere peasants—they’ll wait for the 
Datch and German young gentlemen who can give them 
an opportunity of shining in society.’ ‘The indication is 
small but significant : the old-fashioned Boer (which, being 
translated, is peasant), the direct descendant of the hardy, 
humble and _ fanatical passing away, 
and need no more be reckoned with as a political fac- 
tor than the West Highland crofter in our own country. 
The future cultivators of the ground will be men of the 
type of the Australian squatter, for whom the Transvaal 
presents as fertile a soil as and a more trustworthy climate 
than Australia. It has another advantage for the settler 
in its greater proximity to Kurope. The long and inevit- 
ale sea-voyage must always hold Sydney and Melbourne 
aloof from London, whereas the Cape is now within an 
easy fortnight, and the great African railway which cannot 
be long delayed will bring Johannesburg within still less 
distance of us. The agricultural settler in the Transvaal 
has even now as safe and assured an existence as in any 
British colony: Mr. Winch declares that it is only when 
gold and finance are in question that the outlander can 
pretend to have a grievance. 

The mushroom city of Johannesburg, with its sixty 
thousand white inhabitants, like Mr. Kriiger’s power, owes 
its existence, to the Witwatersrand gold, which will last 
a long time yet. Mr. Winch holds Mr. Kriiger to be 
perfectly honest and sincere in his convictions: a kind of 
General Booth without his administrative capacity, or 
Beigham Young without his wives. His old policy was to 
eucourageall respectable settlers in the Transvaal, especially 
Englishmen, for whom he had a sincere liking; to this 
day they are the most trusted nation in the Transvaal, 
though the Germans are generally admitted to be better 
educated. But the discovery of gold in large quantities, 
at a time when the Transvaal was again all but bankrupt, 
opened an avenue to wealth which—and who shall cast 
the first stone >—seduced Mr. Kriiger from his old ambition 
to head a purely agricultural and pastoral people into the 
Winding and thorny paths of speculation and finance. The 
State revenue soon ran up to over a million by means of the 
taxes which were imposed and the ‘ concessions ’ which were 
granted, like the monopolies of Elizabeth, with no thought 
of their economical import. Johannesburg sprang up, and 
became the most cosmopolitan city in the world. Perhaps 
one of the best guarantees of its future is the fact that 
one-third of its white population are Jews, who are to 
Prosperity what vultures are to a carcass. Mr. Winch 
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thinks that they are now quietly organising such a ‘ corner’ 
in gold as Mr. Rhodes successfully brought off with the 
Kimberley diamonds. However that may be, it is 
obvious that the gold-boom has placed Mr. Kriiger 
in such a position as one might find himself in if he 
were suddenly raised to supreme power in England, 
and had to harness Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain 
and their colleagues to his chariot. It is to Mr. Kriiger’s 
credit that he has come so well out of the ordeal thus far, 
for he and his ‘Government’ possess very much the same 
status as the committee of a London club. It is really a 
kind of limited liability concern—Kriiger and Company, 
says Mr, Winch—which ‘runs’ the Transvaal, as Tartarin 
believed the case to be in Switzerland. The objections 
to the system arise mainly from the size to which, thanks 
to the auriferous conglomerates, it has grown. The dyna- 
mite concession, for instance, pressed hardly on no one 
when dynamite was only used for cellar-making or war- 
fare. If you buy a single cartridge, you can afford to 
give double the market price; but the £27 per ton of 
the monopolist’s profit weighs heavily on the gold-miners’ 
dividends. Mr. Winch’s view of the outlander grievances, 
in short, reduces itself very much to this, A man who 
goes to the Transvaal to earn a living and grow rich 
slowly, as farmer or as labourer, is as well off there as 
in any of our colonies; a blacksmith, for instance, in 
Pretoria makes £5 a week, and can live comfortably on 
30s. But the man who goes to make a speedy fortune 
and come home with it, as is the case with most of the 
Johannesburgers, is likely to burn his fingers. He goes 
out to shear; he comes back shorn, and declares that the 
Transvaal is ruined by a grasping Government, There 
seems to be a good deal of reason in this way of putting 
the case. 

The fact is that the Transvaal is at present in a state of 
transition. It began as a homogeneous aggregate of 
peasants, scattered in separate farms over theland. It is 
now in the process of development into an industrial 
country, with great towns as industrial and business centres, 
and a backbone of food-producing farmers. The whole 
question, as John Bright used to say of Ireland, is a purely 
economical one. It is complicated, no doubt, by political 
and personal considerations: Mr. Kriiger, we are assured, 
has an intense dislike of Mr. Rhodes for one of his chief 
motives, and many nations would gladly havea finger in the 
golden pie. The best Englishmen will not accept the 
franchise because they will not abandon their nationality ; 
Dutchmen claim special honours because they produced 
the original Boer stock, and Mr. Kriiger has to keep power 
out of the hands of the financiers who would ouly use it to rig 
the markets. All these conflicting interests have produced 
a pretty imbroglio, which Mr. Winch rather neatly sums up 
by saying that the contest is whether the dog should wag 
the tail, or the tail the dog. But for the student of affairs, 
who can afford to take broad views, and who is aided by so 
keen and unprejudiced an observer as Mr. Winch, it seems 
to be clear enough that the whole perplexed business is 
but an episode in the development of a rich country. The 
gold caa only be temporary, even if it lasts for the genera- 
tion or so which is predicted, and if the Pretoria valley, 
as Mr. Winch believes, is full of it. But the land, which 
is as fertile as the American prairies, will remain, and only 
requires proper settlement to afford the backbone of a 
prosperous country. It is on the cards that Johannesburg, 
as the natural centre of the South African railway system, 
will be the capital of that country long after the gold- 
boom and its attendant harpies have vanished into their 
proper limbo. One would not limit the liberty of pro- 
phesying: but one cannot but believe, as well as hope, 
that this is, after all, the truth about the Transvaal. 
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GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
I.—THE MID-SURREY COURSE (RICHMOND) 


HE town of Richmond, in Surrey, ought to consider 
itself not only exceptionally but even doubly 
blessed, for it has two golf courses of eighteen holes in its 
immediate neighbourhood. The one, the course of the 
Richmond Golf Club, so-called, is in reality some two 
miles from the Richmond station, in Sudbrook Park, and 
might be more accurately said to be situated in Petersham. 
But the other, which is called the Mid-Surrey Club, has 
its course on what is known as the ‘ Old Deer Park, not 
three minutes walk from the station. There are also two 
stations at Richmond, approached by two distinct lines, 
the South Western from Waterloo and the underground 
from almost anywhere, in the Metropolitan area, that you 
please. 

And being thus so readily accessible—a merit that it 
shares with few other golf greens—the course might be 
very much less excellent than it is and yet attract golfers 
in large numbers. No doubt it would attract them far 
more largely if its attractions were not the exclusive 
property of the members of the club, for the course is 
private, to the further blessedness of the privileged ones. 

It has been humourously said of this course of the Mid- 
Surrey Club, that, ‘though it is not a seaside links, the 
tide comes up on it.’ And this is not only humourous, 
but sober fact, for now and again, when there is a big 
flood in the Thames, the down-flow of the river meeting 
the flowing tide actually does invade some of the low- 
lying holes. This however, is a most exceptional occur- 
rence, and the statement that the tide invades the course 
has this further and excellent truth behind it that, being 
subject to this invasion, the green has some of the merits 
of a seaside links—it has a soil that is in great measure 
sandy. No doubt at one time or other the river did 
actually, at high tide, disport itself habitually over the 
whole of the low-lying ‘Old Deer Park,’ with the result 
that the soil has something of that nature of alluvial 
deposit which has been the making of all our very best 
golf links. And yet it is not perfectly sandy: there is a 
certain admixture of loam in which little Mr. Worm 
delights todisport himself, but with a modified ecstasy, so 
that worm casts are not so ubiquitously troublesome as on 
the greens of unqualified clay. The course shares with 
its neighbour at Sudbrook Park a perfection of lies through 
the green which is scarcely to be matched elsewhere, save 
by the sea ; the attention which is bestowed on it is un- 
sparing ; all the bunkers are artificially constructed, but 
their bed is of the natural sand, which helps in the illusion 
that we are on a seaside course ; and the putting greens, 
which these bunkers are arrayed to guard with jealous 
care, are very true and level. So much being said in 
way of praise, it is only just to add on the reverse side, 
that the course errs in being a little too level; there is no 
tee-shot where we do not see our ball alight and run, there 
is no approach which can by any flattery be called ¢ blind,’ 
Not that this ‘blindness’ is to be named as a merit in 
any green, but that a little occasional undulation would 
add perhaps to the general interest. 

The fine iron club-house stands on the highest part of 
this moderately level expanse, and for the first hole we 
start at once down the very gentle slope, with a drive over 
a cross bunker and an approach over three small bunkers 
stretching across the course. The second is a long hole, 
which, except when the green is very keen, can scarcely 
be reached in three; and each of the four strokes must 
carry one of the cross-running bunkers. A four at the 
third, with a long drive and strong iron approach, is good 
par play, and a like description may serve also for the 
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fourth. The fifth may be reached by a very long tee-shot, 
but the guarding bunkers make a three more than un- 
usually good. <A four, with drive and longish approach, 
may serve for the sixth; but the seventh is more than 
good in four, for it needs a very accurately pitched ap- 
proach shot to put you on the green, which is just beyond 
a cross-running steep green bank. Two drives and one 
iron-shot will take you to the green of the eighth, and a 
cleek-shot should carry home at the ninth. Now you are 
beside the club-house again, an arrangement of the course 
that gives two alternative starting-places, and so alleviates 
the pressure on crowded days. At the tenth is a cedar, in 
the direct line of the second shot, a tree to which the 
familiar Shakespearean epithet has often been applied when 
it presented a stimy for the approach; but the true 
line with the second is to the right of this obnoxious 
plant, and the approach is then plain and simple but 
for the inevitable guarding bunkers. <A brassy shot may 
reach the next: and a drive and iron will suffice for the 
twelfth, always provided you do not slice into the sacred 
precincts of the Kew observatory; for all this while you 
are skirting the observatory and those charming gardens 
which, with the trees in the park itself, make this course 
in the summer time a scene of wonderful beauty. Two 
good shots are needed to put you on the thirteenth green, 
and for the fourteenth you will want three of your very 
best. A bunker, cunningly cut in the slope below the 
hole, is an excellent hazard here. A_ bunker, a little 
spinney and a tree or two jealously guard the next hole, 
which is but an iron shot. <A three should be the figure ; 
and a three again is possible, but not likely, even at the 
next, for a long drive can all but reach it. A pond awaits 
a topped drive to the seventeenth but it should easily be 
carried, and a second long shot may take you to the 
neighbourhood of the green. The last is an uneventful 
drive and pitch, and so the round is over. 

It is a long course, though there are a good many drive 
and iron-shot holes about it. It is a course where the 
cross bunker inevitably punishes every topped tee-shot ; 
but if a man be driving well it is an easy course to score 
on, for the lies are excellent, and good play gets its full 
reward. ‘lhe measurements, it should be understood, refer 
to the ground when it has absorbed a moderate degree of 
rain, for when it is hard and dry the ball will run proportion- 
ately further, to the virtual shortening of the course. 

Horace Hutcuinson 


TO OUST THE MIDDLEMAN 


YTOBODY has ever said a good word for the middle- 
ye man, except when he appeared on the boards in 
one of the most successful of modern melodramas. He is 
the common villain of the aristocratic landlord and the 
socialistic working man. We all hate him and wish to be 
rid of him. We all weleome, on paper, any effort to 
abolish him. Most of all do the farmer, who produces, 
and the urban householder, who consumes ‘ butter and 
eggs and a pound of cheese,’ wish to get rid of his 
hateful intercession. When he turns the shilling a ‘barn- 
gallon’ of milk, rich, creamy, silken milk as it leaves the 
cow, into the 4d. a quart of the thin, whitey-blue fluid 
which reaches the milk-pot of No. 101, Cadminster Cres- 
cent, we point out the middleman as ‘him whom we all 
conspire to’ curse. Still more when our new-laid eggs cost 
2d. apiece, of which {d. goes to the farmer and 1d. is 
spent on the process which gives them a fine tasty odour 
of bad straw and incipient fertility. Away with the 
middleman, then, is a cry we are all prepared to shout. 

And of late almost every post brings to our breakfast- 
table proposals for doing away with him, With rene ed 
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hope every time does the thrifty housewife tear open the 
packet of literature which enshrines every successive an- 
nouncement of the millennium. But with ever renewed 
disappointment does she put them down dzpaxros, for they 
are hopelessly impracticable. The other morning one 
arrived from Essex from the—let us call it the Sharpset 
Park Supply Association. Price List for November 1896, 
Carriage paid; passenger train. ‘Cream, double’; ‘eggs, 
new laid’; ‘ducks;’ ‘chickens;’ ‘potatoes (kidney) ;’ 
‘apples, very choice ;’ met the eye, and all sorts of en- 
chanting visions of the ducks and chickens flying straight 
in from the farmyard to the kitchen, and cream so thick you 
almost have to bite it, floated before our excited imagination. 
How mouth-watering too is this: ‘ All fruit and vegetables 
freshly gathered on the day of despatch,’ ‘ carts leaving 
St. Pancras five times daily for all London districts.’ We 
seem to see the vegetables arriving like ‘ fresh-blown roses 
washed with dew’ instead of the draggled, dried-up things 
we get from the greengrocer ; and the fruit with its bloom 
on. But we do not eat our vegetables with the dew on, 
and the main considerations with the London housewife 
are two: first price, then trouble: and the greatest of 
these is price. Now, here the Sharpset Park and all the 
other associations for abolishing the middleman break 
down. New laid eggs Is. 9d. a dozen. But you can get 
new laid eggs at that price at the Army and Navy Stores, 
or Harrod’s Stores, to say nothing of Mr. John Jones 
round the corner. True you are told that ‘2d, will be 
credited on return of box in good condition.’ But even 
if the association’s standard of good condition is the same 
as Mrs. Smith’s there is the bother of preserving the 
boxes, and seeing that they escape the hands of Tommy 
and Teddy, and sending them back again, Chickens 
again at 5s, Od, a pair can be bought for 5s. a pair anywhere. 
Brussel sprouts $d. ab. can be had for 2d. a Ib. at our 
Mr, Jones, Cauliflower 2d., celery 2d. a head, can be got 
there too. Kidney potatoes, 3s. for 56ib, can be got in 
London for 2s. Yd., and if the season is damp you do not 
want 5Olb. of potatoes rotting in your cellars, and prefer 
to send to Mr. Round-the-Corner for them as you want 
them. Turn to fruit. Apples, ete., 1s. a gallon. This 
does not differ from apples 1)d. per Ib., in which you can 
reject bad ones, Pears for stewing, 1s. a dozen, but pears 
at 3d. per Ib. are cheaper. 

On the first and most important head of price, there- 
fore, Mr. Anti-Middleman gives the consumer no advantage 
over Mr. Middleman, while the extra trouble involved far 
outweighs any possible consideration of freshness. 
‘ensure this best selection of goods it is advisable that the 
manager should have one clear day’s notice, if possible,’ 
and orders have to be ‘posted before 5 p.m. on any day’ 


For to 


‘so as to arrive at their destination the following day,’ and 
you have to remember ‘returned empties to be sent to 
Grays Station.’ All which the ordinary Mrs. Smith will 
sum up asa bore. So long as husbands have a brutal way 
of telegraphing at 3 p.m. that Robinson is coming to dinner 
at S; and so long as wives obey the precept of ‘ taking no 
thought for the morrow of what ye shall eat’ (at present 
there is no sign of the decline of Christianity on this point) 
so long will it be far more convenient to send for things as 
you want them, than to be bothered with orders forty-eight 
hours beforehand. ‘The fact is, Mr. Anti-Middleman, pro- 
ducer, must consent to share the profits of Mr. Middleman 
with Mrs. Anti-Middleman, consumer, before it will be 
Worth the latter’s while to dispense with Mr. Middleman. 
Mr, Anti-Middleman must learn that it is no use bis writing 
lrom Essex, or from Norfolk, sending you his photograph, 
telling you how old he is, whether he has had the measles 
and if so how many, and other interesting details by way 
of getting you to buy his potatoes, unless he offers you the 
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said potatoes at a substantial reduction. Till he does, his 
photograph and his literature will be consigned to that 
waste-paper basket, from which he pathetically implores 
that they may be spared. 

Besides price too, there is, it must be remembered, the 
uncertainty of delivery, whether from delay in Creamshire, 
a strike on the railway, or stoppages in London. The 
present writer once thought he had really abolished Mr, 
Middleman and found a cure for all the woes of Ireland. 
Butter, eggs, chickens—Irish chickens, indeed, but still only 
6d, a-piece—geese and turkeys at phenomenal prices were 
to come direct from the Green Isle. For a fortnight all 
We felt we were saving our fortunes and 
But then one day some people were 
coming to lunch. It was turkey day, and egg day, and 
fresh butter day. But by 12 o’clock nothing had arrived : 
and things had to be got at the last moment at the accus- 
tomed prices, with great loss of time and temper. After 
this things went better, but in another fortnight Paddy 
was drunk or demonstrating, or was merely sick of it, and 
one morning there was no butter, another no eggs, the 
chickens got scraggier and scraggier till they became like 
a little bit of thread, like that chubby lad, Augustus, who 
would not eat his soup, and threatened to disappear alto- 
gether. So the arrangement came to an end, to the great 
encouragement of connubial bliss, which is endangered by 
nothing more than by uncertainty of supplies. 
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THE ETHICS OF HOAXES 


ARIS has just lost a celebrated figure whose history, 
taken in connection with the recent Harcourt letter, 
reminds us that the profession of the Hoaxer is not yet 
extinct, in spite of the spread of popular education. The 
exploits of M. Paul Masson, who passed under the punning 
nom de guerre of Lemice-Terrieux, have already been suffi- 
ciently commemorated by the daily papers, which assure 
us that ‘no man ever hoaxed so many people in all classes 
of society as he did.’ In that the daily papers seem, as is 
not unusual, to be so full of the present as to be a little 
oblivious of the past. M. Masson’s list of successful 
hoaxes is lengthy, and includes such victims as_ the 
Academy of Sciences, the Forty Immortals, and M. 
Meissonier, but it can hardly be either longer or more 
august than that of our own Theodore Hook, who swung 
at his girdle the scalps of the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, not to speak of a Royal Prince, and 
a host of minor celebrities. In the notorious Berners 
Street hoax some of the most illustrious persons in England 
were actually drawn in as involuntary accomplices of ‘ Mr, 
Wagg,’ who never ventured openly to reveal the share he 
had taken in their discomfiture. It is just eighty-six years 
last Thursday since the memorable gathering which made 
quiet Berners Street the talk of all London, as Hook had 
wagered it should be. The letters which he had spent 
three days in writing, in the name of Mrs. ‘Tot- 
tenham, an aged dowager at No. 54, brought to her 
door a waggon of coals and a van-load of furniture, 
a hearse and its attendant coaches, two physicians, a 
dentist and an accoucheur, barrels of ale and _ cart- 
loads of greenstuil, footmen, cooks, and nursery-maids 
in search of a situation, dignitaries of the Church and 
State in quest of important information or an opportunity 
of doing good. The poor lady who was victimised and her 
neighbours were in a state of abject terror, a riot was 
started which the police could not pacify till far into the 
following night, and even Hook’s audacity allowed him to 
perceive the good sense of a temporary retirement to the 


country under a false name. One is happy to think that 
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the modern man no longer sees the humour of a hoax on this 
elaborate scale. Here and there, it is true, a creature is 
still found willing to imitate Hook’s tricks. Mr. Labouchere 
was for some time the victim of such an idiot, and a ceitain 
Mr. Edalji, a harmless country Vicar, wrote to the Zumes 
some months ago to complain bitterly of a similar perse- 
cution, from which the police were powerless to shield 
him. For three years an anonymous hoaxer had amused 
himself by making Mr. Fdalji’s life a burden, by writing 
letters and sending orders in his name to ‘clergymen, 
solicitors, detectives, managers of newspapers, and trades~ 
men generally’ all over the United Kingdom, ‘The con- 
sequence was the daily arrival of unordered ‘ wines, spirits, 
medicines, books, furniture, clothes, musical instruments, 
for which the unfortunate Vicar was expected to pay the 
bills. We do not know whether Mr. Edalji has yet shaken 
off his tormentor, but it seems as if something must be 
wrong with our boasted civilisation when it leaves so large 
a loophole for the malicious practical joker. Still, it is 
something that public sympathy is now usually on the side 
of the victim, whereas in the last century it was with the 
hoaxer. Our ancestors delighted in the successful perpe- 
tration of those ‘ bites’ or ‘ bams’ which now chiefly survive 
in the shorn observances of April-fools’ Day, the gowk- 
hunting of Scotland or the French institution of the Poisson 
d’ Avril. Swift and Arbuthnot once thought it not beneath 
them to ‘contrive a lie’ for the First of April, and as late 
as 1860 a successful attempt was made to revive the old 
hoax about ‘the annual ceremony of washing the White 
Lions at the Tower,’ but without the concomitant proba- 
bility of a ducking in the Thames for the badauds and 
country cousins who were inveigled to attend. The 
Berners Street hoax itself was but the climax of the practical 
jests which so often passed for wit with our hardy ancestors 
of the eighteenth century, when British manhood was 
kept alive (as Dr. Conan Doyle has just informed us) by 
the noble institution of the P. R. It is an arguable thesis 
that all these things make for the strength of a country, 
especially the Prize Ring. But in a softer age the 
disposition to find amusement in the sufferings of other 
people is well-nigh relegated to the stage, where it still 
finds expression in the clown’s red-hot poker and the fate 
of Mr. Punch’s baby. Even there a milder spirit prevails, 
and our dramatists no longer allow tea-urns to discharge a 
scalding flood upon a man’s gouty leg, but only into his 
best hat. Hoaxes find their victims in man in the aggre- 
gate rather than in the individual, and the change is to be 
welcomed in the name of Humanity with a capital H. 

The gobe-mouche and the quidnunc are always, to a certain 
extent, fair game for those who think it worth while to 
impose upon their credulity, and the late M. Masson can 
hardly be blamed for the amiable jests with which he chose 
to lighten his judicial retirement. Indeed, the literary 
hoaxers with whom he must be associated form a not in- 
glorious company, numbering such names as Poe and 
Macaulay, Meinhold and Mérimée. Of course there are 
hoaxes and hoaxes: good taste smiles at some whilst it 
condemns others. ‘To hoax a newspaper,’ says Sir George 
Trevelyan, ‘has, time out of mind, been the special ambi- 
tion of undergraduate wit.’ The burlesque copy of verses, 
fitly entitled Years of Sensibilily, with which Macaulay 
entrapped the editor of the Morning Post in 1821 
was an amusing and venial performance, amply punished, 
if punishment was needed, by the maternal remon- 
strances which the too successful hoax called into 
instant being. So, as long as M. Lemice-Terrieux con- 
tented himself with hoaxing scientifie bodies with accounts 
of burlesque inventions and attracting ‘tout Paris’ to his 
pretended wedding with a lady from Dahomey, the moralist 
might smile benignly. But it is no very cynical asperity 
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to draw the line at letters or articles which purport to be 
the work of living persons, and M. Masson’s telegrams, 
signed by the German Emperor and the Duc d'Orléans, 
owed most of their humour to what the Jaw calls by an 
ugly name. ‘The clever parodies of Matthew Arnold, in a 
letter on America, and of Carlyle, in a letter on bores, 
which went the round of the English papers some years 
ago, would have been laudable if published as imitations, 
but as hoaxes might have been justly visited with the 
pains and penalties of forgery. A recent political instance 
was less clever, but equally objectionable. The true home 
of this kind of thing, of course, is among the American 
journalists, where it has grown to such an extent that the 
reader can never be sure whether some unexpected piece 
of news is truth or hoax. So fine an artist as Poe, one 
regrets to think, was the forerunner of this style of jour- 
nalism. When he began to write Hans Pfaal, he intended 
to present it as a record of fact, and it was only the re- 
monstrances of a friend that made him change it into its 
present whimsical tone. Whilst it was being published, 
the wonderful success of Mr. Alton Locke’s—not Kingsley’s, 
but another—much inferior ‘Moon Hoax’ in the New 
York Sun showed that Poe had been a much better judge 
than his friend of the gullibility of the public. Mr. R. A. 
Proctor tells us that as late as 1876 the ‘Moon Hoax’ was 
still treasured in the memories of comparatively educated 
Americans, and that many of the audiences of his astro- 
nomical lectures out West asked, reproachfully, why he 
had told them nothing about the strange peoples and 
plants that had been discovered in the moon by Sir 
John Herschel’s great telescope. He thought that 
such a hoax might be regarded with entire tolerance 
as a useful gauge of popular knowledge; no one, he said, 
‘can thoroughly understand how little some people know 
about science until he has observed how much will be 
believed if only published with the apparent authority of 
a few known names and announced with a sufficient 
parade of technical verbiage.’ The attitude of the 
popular mind to questions of spiritualism and hypnotism 
affords instances of this every day. Of course Mr. 
Proctor only spoke of hoaxes which contain something at 
variance with a known principle of science, such as a 
discovery of perpetual motion. Poe’s ‘ Balloon Hoax’ is 
the best type of another class, which assert the achieve- 
ment of a result which science gives us reason to expect. 
There was no reason in 1844, and there is none to-day, 
why a balloon caught in a favourable current should not 
succeed in crossing the Atlantic, yet the verisimilitude of 
Poe’s narrative of the voyage of the ‘ Victoria,’ which set 
New York all agog, is hardly an excuse for its publication 
asa record of facts, backed by the forged signature of 
Harrison Ainsworth. This was harmless, however, in 
comparison with such a hoax as that of the New York 
Herald, when in 1874 it published a full and cireumstantia 
account of the escape of the lions and tigers from the 
Zoological Gardens in Central Park, at a time of day when 
half the mothers in the city had sent their children to 
play there. The gratuitous cruelty of such a method of 
raising a newspaper's circulation ‘for one consecutive day ’ 
can hardly be over-rated. Yet, that consideration apart, 
the morality of the proceeding is quite on a par with that 
of Surtees when he palmed off ballads of his own on Scott 
as ancient folk-songs, or of Steevens when he invented 
new Shakespearean anecdotes to spite Malone. Here, 
however, one enters a Debateable Land. What hoaxes 
are allowable and what are not? The sturdy moralist 
may condemn them all, but the lover of good stories has 
a sneaking kindness for the famous Upas Tree of Java and 
the Hardenut inscription which so deceived the worthy 
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time to the gaiety of nations, and even the loss of Ireland 
and Psalmanazar would leave a sad blank in the history of 
literature. Meinhold’s joke against the school of Strauss 
is too good to part with. Michael Angelo had a right to 
put his critics in the wrong by passing off his despised 
statue as an antique, and no one now thinks the worse of 
Chatterton because of Rowley. To abjure all hoaxes 
would be to tear a very amusing page from the history of 
literature ; but the past tense is ceriainly preferable to 
the present where such things are concerned. 


THE VICTIM OF A CRAZE 
“FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


AM a mild mannered man, a bachelor, and have 

arrived at that period of life when one is tempted to 
sacrifice even principle for comfort. With much difficulty 
I have acquired a taste for art which, though, of course, it 
is not original, has nevertheless been of much use to me 
in the society of those impecunious artists who profess to 
believe that art, if like virtue it is pursued for its own 
sake, is its own exceeding great reward. One day about 
two years ago, I happened to be walking with a friend 
along some street which I will not name, when he seized 
me suddenly by the arm and forced me to look into a shop 
window, wherein some coloured prints were exposed for 
sale. 

‘What are they?’ 
never seen anything like them before. 

‘Japanese prints,’ he almost hissed into my ear. 

Now, I was quite at a loss to know what to say. For | 
cannot believe that any one will look at one of those prints 
for the first time,and know what to say if he is in the 
company of one who, he suspects, knows more about them 
than he does. ‘The print at which I was looking repre- 
sented a villainous squint-eyed looking person, appallingly 
arrayed in an indescribable garment or series of garments, 
who seemed to be in a violent passion with another villain- 
ous looking person similarly arrayed. The colour of the 
print was what I might with some licence describe as a 
‘Isn't it clinking ?’ said my friend. His 
enthusiasm was unmistakable, and in my heart I thanked 


I asked ; for curiously enough I had 


crescendo in blue. 


him for the cue. 

‘What marvellous colour and audacity of line,’ I mur- 
mured. What I longed to say was, ‘ What the devil does 
itmean?’ Butlam glad to say that I have long ago 
schooled myself to despise anything approaching to what 
is termed the literary element in a picture. 

‘Come in, and have a look through them,’ was all his 
reply. And in a few minutes, I found myself confronting 
half a dozen books of Japanese prints, each containing 
from seventy to one hundred specimens of the matchless 
art of Japan. At first my heart sank, for I did not see 
how I was to maintain my reputation in what seemed to 
me a gallery of monstrosities. But I am nothing if not 
imitative, and in a very short time I was uttering my pre- 
ferences with all the confidence of a connoisseur. When 
we left the shop my friend carried with him a print which 
he had bought at the ridiculously low figure of five shil- 
lings. If he had bought the book he would have ac- 
quired the same print for fourpence, but his collection was 
So large that he had to pick and choose with much cir- 
Cumspection. Once we were in the street again, he 
looked at me with a countenance of such intense delight 
that I was startled. 

‘See that print I got for five bob 2’ he said. 
‘It's worth a fiver if it’s worth a cent, he went on, ‘and 
twenty years hence five fivers won't buy it.’ 

I had already dedicated all my spare cash and time to 
the collection of Japanese prints, but now my ardour was 
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increased tenfold. I soon found a pretext for leaving my 
friend, and hurried back to the shop which we had just 
left. There I bought a book of seventy prints for the trifling 
sum of ten shillings; and, feeling richer than Creesus, I 
returned to my rooms, Up till now I had not paid that 
attention to my rooms which my reputed taste in art de- 
manded, and my friends had often condoled with me on 
my wall paper and cursed the wretched daubs which the 
late occupant had left in lieu of rent. But now, as I stood 
and looked about me, with the book of prints under my 
arm, I vowed that before I went to sleep that night there 
should be such a change within four walls as should excel 
the transformation scene in the pantomime. The thing 
was done. I spoiled a few prints in the process of separa- 
ting them from each other, which did not affect me very 
much as their value was as yet problematical. I framed 
them with brown paper, and fastened them to my walls 
with carpet-tacks. The effect was magical, and I looked 
around me with delight. As soon as possible I got my 
friend to come and see them. With what anxiety I awaited 
his verdict! He walked round my room, clicking his 
tongue in his cheek, and speaking to himself in a low 
voice, 

‘They are not the best prints,’ he said, ‘but they are 
very good. No Japanese prints are quite so bad as the 
colour-prints in this country can be, and these which you 
have got are quite good,’ 

I was contented with this verdict. It was the 
cheapest triumph I had ever attained. For ten shillings 
I had forced my way into the select circle of art con- 
noisseurs whose pet hobby for the time is the coloured 
prints of old Japan. I asked my friend to write down for 
me the names of the Japanese artists who adorned my 
walls, and carefully committed them to memory. My next 
move was to invite to my rooms certain artistic souls whom 
I knew to be as yet untainted with the craze. My 
triumph was complete. I expatiated modestly on the 
beauty of the prints; I gave little details of the lives of 
the artists whose names came trippingly off my tongue ; 
I said that this was by the master and that by his disciples ; 
in fine, | talked for at least an hour and a half without a 
break and enjoyed myself immensely. It was the hour and 
a half of my triumph; I have not repeated it again for a 
To a certain extent it may be said that my 
friends imitated my example. But unfortunately they 
forgot to take me as their guide. Thereupon I was con- 
stantly being hauled up to their rooms to look at their 
prints and hear ihcir praises sung. But no one ever 
again referred to my prints unless I mentioned them 
myself. Moreover, as my prints were mostly by him whom 
we may call the John Smith of Japan, a!l my friends 
went solid for the Tom Brown. It was in vain that I 
stood up for John Smith. I was ignored ; and the only way 
I could eseape extinction, I found, was to become an 
enthusiast for Tom Brown, not one of whose prints I 
possessed. The ignominy of the position was galling to one 
who had once upon a time aspired to be a leader. The 
result was that my own prints became distasteful to me. 
I might with truth be said to have a collection of them. 
Nobody could deny that I had seventy prints ; they were 
there to be counted by any miserable sceptic who would 
dare to doubt my word. But nobody wanted to doubt my 
word, Everybody was only too willing to believe that I 
had a collection, but not a solitary soul could I find 
to show the slightest interest in it. Accordingly I 
began to give my seventy prints away. On any 
casual visitor who knew nothing about prints and who 
for coartesy’s sake professed to admire them, I eagerly 
offered a couple for his acceptance. To day, as I write, 
except the few which still hide part of my wall paper, not 
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one of the seventy remains to me. But alas! my reputa- 
tion as a print-collector still remains. If I call ona friend 
to have a drink and a smoke, he suddenly says: ‘ By the 
way, you're a collector of prints. Let me show you some 
of mine. I think they’re rather good myself.’ And for 
the rest of the evening I sit, with my pipe in my mouth, 
looking through endless portfolios of prints, and gibbering 
forth my admiration. The craze is spreading. Every 
month another collector is added to the ever increasing 
list of those who think that I was born into the world for 
no other purpose than to sit in their rooms and admire 
their prints. Now, the truth is that I don’t know whether 
I admire them or not. In my heart of hearts I prefer the 
few that hang on my walls to those of any man of my 
acquaintance. But I dare not say so. My reputation 
would be shattered in a moment. I have been building it 
up with infinite care for the last twenty years, and I 
believe it is much dearer to me than the detestable prints 
which have made the last two years of my life a perfect 
purgatory for me. I am that most unfortunate of God's 
creatures—the victim of a craze. 


THE IBSEN BACILLUS 


S one day telleth another so it has ever seemed to me 
that (with two exceptions the names of which wild 
horses shall not drag from me) one play, so called, of Mr 
Ibsen’s telleth another, and a very dreary tale that other 
must find it. Were it possible to ‘stage’ either of those 
works cast in dialogue to which allusion has just been 
made, then an audience would be able to see why some 
people have attributed dramatic power to Mr. Ibsen. But 
the very fact that neither production is remotely possible 
for stage purpose is in itself a convincing proof that Mr, 
Ibsen knows less about drama, properly understood, than 
an Inspector of Schools, deprived of his reference books, 
would know about history. Mr. Ibsen’s extremely dis- 
gusting view of life, as expounded in his alleged plays, can 
be excused only in one way, and that way is the extremely 
ingenious way once taken by an accomplished critic in 
defence of La Terre. The author, said this critic, is wn triste. 
If he takes his walks abroad and notices on one side of 
him a flower-bed and on the other a refuse-heap his atten- 
tion will be absorbed by the refuse-heap which he will 
analyse with the most intense care and skill, and concerning 
which he will, after very concentrated reflection, produce 
a volume of stuff of various kinds. Very well. This can 
be said with as much truth of Mr. Ibsen as of the author 
of L’Assommoir. But is it, as the pleader conceived it 
to be, anything like a real defence? It is not. It is 
possible to be ériste in certain moods (cf. Shakespeare 
passim) and to be not only inoffensive but greater than 
the greatest. It is not permissible to be ‘wn triste’ and 
to make yourself an author with only that quality and 
the possession of brains to recommend you. 
The writer who supposes that a cognisance of dirtiness is 
a claim to repute is in the position of a worse and more 
hopeless imbecile than the student in the first act of 
Faust, who becomes completely bewildered by Mephis- 
topheles’s sophistries, and especially by the final and 
damnably sarcastic quotation, ‘ Eritis sicut Deus, scientes 
bonum et malum.’ The poor fool is overwhelmed by the 
thought of so much knowledge, just as Mr. Ibsen at his 
ordinary level, and his devoted admirers in their most 
exalted moments, appear to be overwhelmed by the fact 
that Mr. Ibsen actually knows that certain diseases of 
body and mind exist. For this is what it all comes to. 
Things of which it is a shame to speak in ordinary 
converse are selected, with obvious pride, by Mr. Ibsen 
for the subject of what he is pleased to consider dra- 
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matic dialogue. And why there should be any excisions 
in Shakespeare’s dialogue while Mr. Ibsen’s intolerable 
and malodorous rubbish is spoken will be a mystery for 
future historians of the stage to solve. If there is such 
a thing as fact to be traced in the convolutions of 
falsely-called criticism that have been woven by ignorant 
people, posing as experts, round Mr. Ibsen’s work, the fact, 
according to their own showing is this. Mr. Ibsen has 
deliberately picked out everything hideous in life, and 
deliberately turned into what he thinks stage-form his 
extremely commonplace observations on things that other 
people do not write or talk about save from necessity. Now 
there was no necessity for a gifted elderly Norseman to 
proclaim to the world that after years of study he had 
discovered the existence of—let us say whooping-cough— 
and the fact (see Eyol/’) that even in conjugal life there 
may be something troublesome in the relations of the 
SEXES, 

As to one of the chief points of the silly, dull, nausea- 
ting play called Little Eyolf it has been very well 
characterised by the dramatic critic of the Daily Tele- 
graph who, writing his article with complete judg- 
ment and tact, observes that what Dumas pere delicately 
called the ‘mysteries of the alcove,’ are not 
things for discussion behind the footlights. The men- 
tion in the same sentence of Mr. Ibsen and_ of 
delicacy is however ‘absurd and superfluous.’ Mr. Ibsen’s 
desire seems to be to break down all barriers of conven 
tional propriety, and he has most certainly attained his 
desire. He has in one play after another described, 
perhaps with felicity, but that one cannot tell from Mr. 
Archer’s translations, hog-wash. To recur to the ‘realist ° 
question, hog-wash exists, and we all know that it exists. 
But why insist on it?) And why, above all things, insist 
upon its existence in a style of dialogue which has been 
described, and most justly described, as a horribly indecent 
Ollendorff manual? There is no defence for this proceed- 
ing, and the defence put forward, and above quoted, for 
another writer in no way touches it. Nor is the monstrous 
absurdity of the thing in itself, and of its representation, to 
be credited even with novelty. Mr. Ibsen’s method is 
indeed a ‘dead steal’ from the Kotzebue style. Let any 
Ibsenite with any true literary education (are there such *) 
turn, for example, and I take the instance at random, 
to the second scene in Act II. of Canning’s Zhe Rovers, or 
the Double Arrangement, or, rather, as one turns the pages 
again it seems better to begin with the first scene of the 
first Act. 


‘Act I. Scene I.—Scene represents a room at an inn, at 
Weimar, On one side of the stage the bar-room with jellies, 
lemons in nets, syllabubs, and part of a roast fowl, elec. On 
the opposite side, a window looking into the street, through which 
persons (inhabitants of Weimar) are seen passing to and fro in 
apparent agitation, Matilda appears in a great-coat and riding 
habit, seated at the corner of the dinner-lable which is covered 
with napkins, with buck’s-horn-handled knives and forks laid as 


if for Jour persons. 


‘Mar. Is it impossible for me to have dinner sooner ? 
‘Lanptapy. Madam, the Brunswick post-waggon is not 
yet come in, and the ordinary is never before two o'clock. 
‘Mar. (with a look expressive of disappointment, but imme- 
then, I must have 
| Kavit LANDLADY.. 


diately recomposing herself). Well, 
patience. 

Also the stage direction at the end of the Prologue 
calls for attention. 


‘Flash of lightning. The ghost of Protogur’s GRrand- 
moTuER, by the father’s side, appears to soft music, nm a while 


tiffany riding-hood, Proioaur kneels to receive her blessing, 
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clapping and crying all the while, Flash of lightning. 


Protocue and his GranpMotTuER sink through the frap- 


door. 

Now what, barring Mr. Ibsen’s horribly suggested 
obscenity, is more like Mr. Ibsen’s style than these things, 
except an excerpt from that scene in The Rovers on which 
I first lighted? Here follows the excerpt : 

© Enter WAITER. 

‘Warrer. Sir, here is a person who desires to speak with 
you. 

‘Brerinaton. |Gozs lo the door and returns with a lette 
which he opens. On perusing it his countenance becomes ilu- 
minaled and expands prodigiously. | ae" 

‘PupDINGFIELD. What ? 

‘ Beerincton. {In a significant tone. | 

‘Pupp. Ah! What say’st thou ? 

‘Beer. Yes, Puddingfield ; and, see here [shows it par- 
tially|, from England.’ 

‘Pupp. [With extreme earnestness. | 


A newspaper ! 
A newspaper ? 


Its name ?’ 


Well, the name of the paper was not the National Observer, 
because it was not yet in sight. But, to drop any frivolous 
comment, can any reasonable person read this brilliant 
burlesque by Canning of the Kotzebue school, and fail to 
see that almost all Mr. Ibsen’s work is a stupid burlesque 
of Canning’s sparkling satire? Mr. Ibsen himself may be 
clever enough to know this, or he may not. 

What clamours, according to some folk, for explanation is 
this. Why do people who have not been absolutely want- 
ing in perception and education ‘crack up’ Mr. Ibsen’s 
work in its silliest and its most offensive form? The 
answer is ‘simple and touching.’ It is this. The people 
who commit this supreme folly are the people who existed 
before Eve, and who raved about Lilith, the people who, 
being clever to a certain extent, want to make themselves 
out more clever than anybody else. The people who pretend 
enthusiasm fur Wagner’s music, while they do not know 
and never could know an intentional discord from a com- 
mon chord spoilt by one note played sharp by one man in 
the orchestra. The people who talk about literature, 
novelistic and dramatic, in the largest manner, and could 
noi tell you the difference between George Eliot and 
George Sand, The people in fine who are half educated, 
who want to appear wholly educated, and try to seem 
superior to other people by making a fuss about a detest- 
able imitation of art-—work which is really a thing @ faire 
vomur. 

These be your Ibsenites, and ‘ there let them lay.” The 
pity of it, apart from acting such as that of Miss Achurch, 
Miss Robins, and Mrs. Campbell being wasted, is that a 
man who might have done much better should have 
started or re-started a bacillus, which has infected not 
only his pretentious admirers, but has also poisoned 
poor creatures like Mr. Maeterlinek e/ compagnie. My. 
Maeterlinck’s best work is not much worse than Mr. 
Ibsen's worst. But the trail of the bacillus is over it all, 
and the proper place for Mr. Ibsen is—well, no/ the place 
which certain smug prigs assign to him. W. i, P. 


AT THE THEATRE 


\ R. R. C. CARTON’S play, 4 White Elephant, is merry, 
= and, if not particularly wise, has certainly no 
‘mischief’ in it. The characters, it is true, hover round 
‘Mpropriety as moths do in the flame of a candle, but 
with more fortunate results: they do not even singe 
= wings, The ‘White Elephant’ is Lady Gwendoline 
8den, a character played to perfection by Miss Compton, 
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which she gives ina solemn and affecting manner, the audience 
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who realises just the lazy, occasionally bright, cumbersome 
woman, whose stupid good-nature brings all the other 
characters into trouble, and who, in the process, comes 
very near to losing her reputation. Miss Compton /ooks 
the part—handsome, stately and essentially lady-like. She 
adds to these requisites a remarkable power of imitation, 
of intonation, of vivacity, of verisimilitude, and of ‘up- 
to-dateness.’ The abruptness of her tone, the haziness 
of her memory and the occasional flashes of spontaneous 
humour, make of her Lady Gwendoline a complex and 
singular creation, the like of which we have not seen on 
the stage since the very remarkable impersonation by 
Miss Gertrude Kingston of the short-memoried wife 
in Lhe Passport. This kind of acting has higher 
merit than it sometimes gets credit for, and had we not 
seen Miss Compton in other parts, we should almost come 
to the conclusion that possibly the mannerisms which 
she introduces in this particular part are habitual to her. 
But they are not. She is simply drawing a portrait from 
life with thorough artistic finish, The character of Lady 
Gwendoline is quite foreign to her ordinary performances 
and is a work of true originality. Mr. Charles Brook- 
field seems this season determined to prove—if proof 
were needed—that he is as versatile an actor as one can 
think of. His Joseph Ogden is astonishingly funny. Mr. 
Ogden is a parvenu of a new kind: a rich tea-broker, 
who has married the fair ‘White Elephant’ to raise him- 
self in the social scale. Although the part is a caricature, 
as such parts needs must be in farcical comedy of this 
kind, Mr. Brookfield keeps within the bounds of pro- 
bability. As to his make-up, it is a triumph. The well- 
known face of the gentleman who is so popular off the 
stage is perfectly unrecognisable on it. Ogden may well be 
added as another of Mr. Brookfield’s successful additions 
to his already complete gallery of histrionic portraits. 
Mr, Cecil Ramsey as Peploe the clerk, who elopes with 
his master’s sister, is amusing enough, but he empha- 
sises a little too strongly the vulgar side of the fellow’s 
nature. Mr. Eric Lewis is amusing as the Earl of 
Bawcomb2, and, needless to say, the Stacey Gillam 
of Mr. Charles Hawtrey is as bright and cheery as any 
thing that volatile actor has given us of late. A character 
which stands out prominently is the care-keeper (Mrs. 
Jouncey) of Mrs. Charles Caivert. ‘The supine lugubrious- 
ness of the good lady who has always lived in ‘ ’igh families,’ 
and her readiness to consider the ‘ picadiloes’ of the upper 
ten as matters of course, not exactly to be condemned 
but to be buried in the ‘ waults of her memory,’ and on 
no account to be commented upon ‘in the servants’ ’all,’ 
are things to be seen and heard to be appreciated. 
The rest of the cast is of average merit, but as the 
characters are by no means difficult of performance, there 
is no necessity for comment concerning their renderings. 
k, D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


FNHE interest taken in Ibsen by English people is literary 

and artificial in its origin and character. The Norwe- 
gian writer attracted men and women professing letters long 
before he attracted real actors and actresses. Certain of his 
plays had appeared in English translations before any one of 
them was enacted here; and still, I believe, it is by the 
literary class that his alleged genius is most keenly appre- 
ciated. At the Avenue Theatre on Monday, when Little 
Eyolf was performed in London for the first time, a large 
percentage of those in the stalls and boxes were novelists, 
poets, critics—those who make their living by literature. In 
one of the boxes, was Mr. Henry James; in another were 
Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. Huntly McCarthy ; while in the 
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stalls one saw Mrs. W. K. Cliffordand Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
At the close, bouquets were thrown to Miss Robins and 
Miss Achurch, one of them being flung by Mr. Le Gallienne, 
who climbed for that purpose into the orchestra. Mr. 
Pinero and Mr. Comyns Carr were present on the occasion, 
probably more in their character of dramatists than in that 
of men of letters. Mr. Heinemann was there in his capacity 
both of assiduous play-goer and of publisher of the English 
version of Little Eyolf. 

Talking of Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Clifford, 1 am led to 
think of other lady fiction-writers, and notably of the 
Countess of Jersey and Mrs. Molesworth. And why ? 
Because, by a rather curious coincidence, the latter has 
published a volume of Uncanny Tales, which has been 
followed immediately by a book of Ghostly Tales from the 
pen of the former. Such similarities of title are by no 
means uncommon. When Mr. Wilson Barrett issues his 
promised story (founded on his play) of Zhe Sign of the 
Cross, it may run some chance of being confounded with 
The Sign of the Cross just published by Miss Everett Green. 

Among the unpublished manuscripts of the late Sir 
Richard Burton, which, we are told, are to be prepared 


for the press, the Atheneum includes that of The Book of 


the Sword. ‘There must surely be some mistake. Burton's 
Book of the Sword was brought out by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus so long ago as 1884. 

Some of our publishers, by the way, look pretty far ahead. 
The last-named firm announces, for January next, novels 
by Mrs. Hungerford, Mrs. Croker, Mr. G. A. Henty, and 
Mr. W. Westall. But that isa mere nothing. They also 
announce a series of new editions of novels for definite 
dates extending from January 7, 1897, to September 9)! 
Among these stories are Mrs. Oliphant’s Sorceress, Mrs. 
Linton’s Dulcie Everton, Mrs. Hungerford’s Point of Con- 
science, Sir Walter Besant’s Master Crafisman, Mr. Clark 
Russell’s Tale of Ten, and Mr. Justin McCarthy's [Riddle 
Ring. 

Mr. Quiller Couch has been taken to task by somebody 
for calling his approaching volume Poems and Ballads. 
It is suggested that comparison seems thereby to be chal- 
lenged with the Poems and Ballads of Mr. Swinburne, or 
that, at any rate, the one title is certain to recall the other. 
Mr. Swinburne, I fancy, would be the last person to claim 
any vested interest in the phrase Poems and Ballads— 
a phrase, moreover, which is technically incorrect. As 
the larger includes the smaller, so does the ‘ poem’ in- 
clude the ‘ballad.’ Is not a ballad, at least technically, 
a poem ? and, if so, why indicate a distinction ? Songs and 
Ballads if you will, but not Poems and Ballads, unless you 
wish to imply that your ballads are not poems. 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s mono- 
graph on Miss Christina Rossetti, which Mr. Bowden is to 
send forth in the early spring, is to be illustrated in inte- 
resting fashion. It will contain, for example, at least four 
portraits of Miss Rossetti. Three of these will be repro- 
duced for the first time ; they are in the possession of Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, and will be used, of course, with his ex- 
press permission. They comprise (1) a picture in water- 
colour by Filippo Pistrucci, showing the poetess as a child 
of eight years old; (2) a picture in oils by James Collinson, 
date 1849; (3) a pencil drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
date 1852. The fourth portrait will be derived from a 
chalk drawing, also by D. G. Rossetti, date 1866. These 
in themselves will impart a special interest to the mono- 
graph, which promises to be excellently complete. 

The English biography of Admiral de Ruyter of which 
announcement is made will really ‘supply a felt want.’ 


It is not quite the first of its kind, for a little Life of 


Michael Adrian de Ruyter, Admiral of Holland, was published 
so long ago as 1677—so long ago, in fact, that anothe: and 











much more elaborate one may well be produced. It is 
notable that the Dutch Admiral found at least one English 
bard to mourn his decease, for in the year before the 
slender ‘ Life’ appeared some one published in London an 
Elegu on that Famous Sea-Commander, There are, by the 
way, plenty of memvirs of De Ruyter in Dutch, German, 
and French. 

I suppose that the work by Colonel Thornton which Sir 
H. Maxwell has edited for the Sportsman’s Library is that 
entitled 4 Sporting Tour through the Northern Parts of Eng- 
land and Great Part of the Highlands of Scotland, ‘including, 
Remarks on English and Scottish Landscape, and General 
Observations on the State of Society and Manners.’ This 
came out originally, in quarto, in 1804. Two years later 
the Colonel published A Sporting Tour through France, in 
the course of which he gave his ‘ view of the comparative 
advantages of sporting in France and England.’ This, 
also, might well be reprinted. 

Many will be pleased to know that Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus are about to issue a second series of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert's comic-opera libretti. ‘The first series of these was 
issued by them in 1885, by arrangement or in associa- 
tion with Messrs. Chappell, the music publishers. This 
first series contained the ‘ books’ of The Sorcerer, Pinafore, 
Pirates of Penzance, Ivlanthe, Patience, Princess Ida, The 
Mikado, and Trial by Jury. In the second series we ought 
to find the ‘ books’ of I?uddigore, The Yeomen of the Guard, 
The Gondoliers, Haste to the Wedding, The Mountebanks, 
Utopia Limited, His Excellency, and The Grand Duke, if not 
of The Brigands and Princess Toto, ‘The publication of this 
volume will be welcome, because, though Mr. Gilbert's 
libretti are always on sale during the ‘ run ’ of the respective 
operas, they are very difficult to acquire afterwards. And 
Mr. Gilbert’s libretti are among the exceedingly few which 
have any claim at all to be called ‘literature.’ 

These two series of libretti, it may not be amiss to add, 
are quite distinct from the volumes of Original Plays by 
Mr. Gilbert of which the above-named firm are also the 
publishers. Those volumes are at present three in num- 
ber—one issued in 1876, one in 1881, and the third in 
1895. There is plenty of material, I should say, for a 
fourth, fifth, and sixth. 

Some little time ago I referred in this column to Messrs, 
Chapman and Hall’s re-issue, in fortnightly volumes, ot 
their handy Cabinet Edition of the works of Dickens, 
Since then some twenty volumes have appeared, and it 
will still be some months before this fortnightly re-issue 
is completed. Meanwhile, the publishers have decided, 
in view of the Christmas season, to make the whole set 
of thirty-two volumes available for gifts and_ prizes. 
These, consequently, are now obtainable, as the saying 
is, ‘at all booksellers, and they form a delightful present 
for people of both sexes and all ages—and at the cost, 
moreover, of little more than a couple of guineas. 

Everybody will wish well to the effort which is to be 
made to provide for the declining years of Mr. Thomas 
Frost, now, I gather, past work. Mr. Frost has produced 
in his time some very readable and useful volumes. 
Among the best of these I should rate Zhe Old Showinen 
and Old London Fairs, Circus Life and Circus Celebrities, 
and T'he Lives of the Conjurers—an excellent series, ‘Then 
there was his Life of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, as well as his 
In Kent with Charles Dickens. On the stories he published 
between 1850 and 1860, or thereabouts, one need not 
dwell; nor need one dwell on such compilations as 7he 
Mutiny in India, Early Explorers, Secret Societies of the 
European Revolution, and so forth. Sixteen years ago Mr. 
Frost issued a record of Forty Years’ Recollections, and more 
recently came his Reminiscences of a Country Journalist. He 
has lived a laborious literary life. 
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Meanwhile, it is not very encouraging to read that Miss 
Masters’s kindly appeal in favour of the venerable Mrs. 
Warren, formerly editor of the Ladies; Treasury, has brought 
forth (up to now) no more than sixty pounds or there- 
abouts. It would be best, perhaps, if the literary class 
were to form a sustentation fund of its own, and no longer 
be indebted to the Civil List, the Royal Literary Fund, or 
any other such eleemosynary institution. 

Referring to the review of The Life of Professor Nichol 
which appeared in the Atheneum the other day, a gossiper 
speaks of Nichol as an old friend of Mr. Swinburne, and 
opines that the review is from the pen of Mr, ‘’heodore 
Watts-Dunton. In the latter surmise he is correct. Nichol 
was intimate not only with Mr. Swinburne but with Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, whose guest he always was on his various 
visits to London until he settled definitely in the metro- 
polis. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ: 
(The rhyme-fall as in the original) 
Ode commencing 
‘Manam kih goshah-i-maikhanah khangan-i-man ast ' 


(BILINGUAL RENDERING) 


CORNER in the wine-house is the cloister meet— 
£ for me ; 
The tavern-keeper’s morning pray’r let him repeat—for 
me ; 
If harp and melody do not attend my cup, what harm ? 
The song I sing at dawn will bear excuse complete—for 


me. 

Of king and beggar free am I. For this, to Heav’n be 
praise ! 

Who begs at the Friend’s door in dust, as monarch greet— 
for me: 


Union with thee, in mosque or inn, is all my heart’s desire : 

No further boon than this to gain need men entreat—for 
me ; 

F’er since the time when I upon this threshold laid my 
head, 

That resting-place than Jamshid’s throne is higher seat 
for me: 

It may be that the spear of Death my tent uproot—If not, 

The gate of Fortune to avoid were indiscreet —-for me : 

Hatz, though sin we may not choose, nor can but dis- 
approve, 

Aim at good form, and say ‘the sin is mine, and sweet— 
for me.’ 


II 


le coin du cabaret veut dire le monastére—pour moi ; 

De bon matin le tavernicr fait sa pri¢re—pour moi : 

St de ma harpe la mélodie manque 4 mon coup, quel tort ? 

Ma chanson matinale doit étre excuse pléniére —pour moi : 

Ou en mosquée ou cabaret, 4 étre uni je réve; 

Nulle autre idée, nulle ambition, hors ci, est guére-—pour 

moi: 

Depuis le jour que sur ce seuil je me suis prostern¢, 

Plus que le trone du grand Jamchid, cette porte fut chere 

_ ~>pour moi : 

Soit que la lance d’Adjil* enléve mon pavillon—Sinon, 

Fuire la Fortune n’est pas une mode, ni bonne manitre — 
__ pour moi. 

Hifiz, quoique nous n’ayons pas le droit d’¢lir le mal, 

laches de complaire, dis du péché, ‘chose peu amére-— 
pour moi.’ F, J. G. 


* An Arabic word commonly signifying the end of life—or death. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BALKAN COUNTRIES 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer | 
London, 21st November, 1896. 

S1rR,—The flighty writer, who, when penning a letter in 
London, comically thinks it best to date it from Belgrade, has 
given another proof of polished manners quite equal to the pro- 
fundity of his knowledge. ‘Anserous antagonist,’ ‘astounding 
stupidity,’ etc., are some of the latest flowers of his rhetoric. 
He has evidently been brought up at a queer educational estab- 
lishment ; may be, about Billingsgate. He writes ‘szc’ after 
my spelling of Rumania. He does not know, though priding 
himself on residing abroad, that this is the way in which the 
Rumans themselves spell their own name. So do their neigh- 
bours, the Hungarians ; and the Germans. The Italians, from 
whom the Rumans got their name and language, do the same 
(‘Rumeni’). Itis the custom also of other nations—the French 
excepted, who, for the sake of transliteration, use the ‘ ou,’ be- 
cause ‘u,’ with them, represents ‘ii.’ In this country, the 
French way of spelling was formerly universal. Of late, 
English writers, who know better, have adopted the spelling 
‘Rumania.’ The Zimes has used it for some time past. (See 
its number of to-day, p. 7, col. 4, at the end.) The remarkable 
scholar who has Belgrade on his brain, knows neither what is 
going on here or abroad. He does reside in what he cals 
‘Fogdom.’ He quarrels with my signing ‘grandiloquently’ : 
‘ The'Reviewer of Zhe Balkans.’ How could I do otherwise when 
I have reviewed Zhe Balkans? Evidently he reads English 
in the Mrs. Malaprop style. So does he read the reports of 
princely voyages. Out of these he constructs a Confedera- 
tion! He thinks this blessed word means a personal inter- 
course, or what he, in his wisdom, suspects to be an attempt at 
an understanding between monarchs travelling hither and 
thither. What a lot of Confederations we have then had, when 
Napoleon III., the various Belgian and German Princes, or 
Russian Tsars visited the Queen ; or when the French Emperor 
went to see the ruler of Austria ; or the King of Prussia, before 
the war of 1870, came to the Tuileries. It is too amusing. 

A Confederation requires an Act of Confederation. Witness 
the Swiss Confederation ; the old and new German Confedera- 
tion, now called an Empire, but still, cons:itutionally, a Con- 
federation ; and the various confederated Republics of Amer‘ca. 
They all had, and have, their written Constitutions, their Diets, 
Parliaments, Congresses, and Executives. It would be well if 
Mr. Vivian, who speaks of ‘ Whitaker,’ were to take, at least, 
a slight preparatory course in some simp'e work, such as ‘ The 
Government Year-Book,’ in order to learn what a Confederation 
means, 

He sneers at some Critical remarks of mine, concern’ng the 
Getes, the Petshenegs, and so forth. He speaks of ‘ soporific 
periods,’ because I dealt with subjects which are treated in 
Mr. Miller’s book, and found it necessary, as a reviewer, to 
correct or to supplement some of its statements. Mr. Vivian 
clearly knows nothing of, and cares nothing for, the history of 
the Balkan countries, which I was bound t» discuss, 7he 
Balkans being a historical work. Then the polite le:ter-writer 
speak; of the ‘ whereabouts of my nursery,’ of his hoping that 
my ‘parents will allow me to read the newspapers,’ etc. 
Probably long before he was out of a nursery, I have studied 
the history of Russia and Eastern Europe from its sources. I 
have published a full treatise on the Danubian P:incipalities 
before they were called Rumania. I have written on Russia 
and Turkey for more than a generation. I have often had 
special, even diplomatic, information from the Balkan countr‘es 
—from Belgrade itsel’, before and since the battle of Slivnitsa. 
My library is stocked with books and pamphlets on Eastern 
politics of the last forty-five years. So little have I forgotten to 
‘look out Greece,’ that I was a member of a Committee for the 
enlargement of her frontiers, and have repeatedly discussed 
Eastern affairs, many years ago, with one of her most distin- 
guished ambassadors. 

But enough now. These are my last words to one who, 
being lost to all 1ules of decency, is not worthy of further con- 
sideration, having written_himself down both boor and igno- 
ramus.—I am, etc., THE REVIEWER OF Zhe Balkans. 

[Our reviewer's reply is unnecessary. This correspondence 
mu St cease.—V. O. 
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REVIEWS 
GEORGE, LATE EARL OF PEMBROKE 


The Political Letters and Speeches of George, XI11th Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery. London: Bentley. 


It is now nearly six months since ‘The Political Letters and 
Speeches of George, XIIIth Earl of Pembroke,’ were first 
printed for private circulation among the friends and acquain- 
tances of the late Earl. An opportunity is now given to the 
general reader of becoming acquainted with a selection in 
one volume from the miscellany, which, in its original form, 
embraced most of the subjects which have engrossed those 
concerned with national politics, both home and foreign, during 
the last twenty years. To those unacquainted with the late 
Earl’s writings other than the fascinating beok of travels, South 
Sea Bubbles (in which when a youth he recorded his experiences 
in the South Seas) and the short but stimulating philosophic 
essay entitled Roots, published a few years later, the present 
collection may perhaps throw a new and unexpected light on 
the close attention which the author gave to the practical 
politics of the day and the share which he took in their deter- 
mination. It will be remembered that the late Lord l’em- 
broke took office for a short time in 1874 as Under-Secretary 
of State for War in the Government of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
the high respect which that discerning statesman entertained 
for his talent was well known. The vromise of a career of 
official eminence was shortly afterwards clouded by ill-health. 
For many perhaps such a dispensation might have suspended 
their interest in the active social movements of the time by 
severing the outward links with current political thought, but 
in his case it appears neither to have tempered his zeal in any 
matter of national concern nor to have impaired the direct- 
ness of his political vision. Emancipated from the routine of 
official speech-making, his counsel was not wanting when the 
State required it, while in his own country his conception of 
his duties as a peer, a landlord, and a neighbour made him 
unsparing of his best efforts as a political teacher and guide. 
To this illuminating sense of duty we owe the high level of tone, 
the absence of all cynicism and opportunism, that throughout 
this book raises the discussion of the usual political questions 
to the rank of a pleasant philosophical exercise besides giving 
us a literary work of permanent value. To this too is attri- 
butable the self-restraint, the subordination of form to matter, 
that, to those who read these speeches, will leave on the mind 
an impression of rhetorical power studiously controlled in view 
of the severer task of awakening and quickening the reasoning 
faculties of his audience. Lord Pembroke himself alludes 
rather humourously in one passage to the criticism to which 
this self-denying ordinance exposed him at the hands of those 
of his friends, who, looking perhaps for a cheaper and more 
immediate popular triumph, felt impatience at his inexorable 
demand for accurate thinking. ‘They gave him advice which, 
taken collectively, was something of this sort: ‘“ Whatever 
you do, don’t talk about foreign politics : they don’t care about 
them. Don’t talk about Ireland ; they don’t care about that ; 
and whatever you do talk to them about, don’t go into details, 
because people don’t understand them. Tell them something 
that will make them laugh, something about Mr. Gladstone 
cutting down a cherry-tree or something of thatkind.” Never- 
theless when he came to the point he found himself speaking to 
them gravely and seriously about politics as though he were 
addressing the House of Lords.’ 

The extract will serve to showthe aim and spirit with which the 
essays are conceived. To find how firmly and attractively the 
design is pursued, we should prefer to refer our readers to the 
addresses themselves ; the more readily for that, to those who 
in any degree own that responsibility for diffusing sound 
political knowledge which their author rates so high, these 
papers will furnish a very valuable and helpful book of refer- 
ence on many political questions of present and permanent 
interest. Their themes are for the most part of familiar and 
practical import. But there is a breadth in the method in 
which the details of domestic politics are fitted to their place 
in the National and Imperial fabric and a directness in the 
insight with which the philosophical kernel of every-day 
problems is sought out and extracted, that, added to the charm 
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of a lucid and literary style, places the book far above the 
average of collected speeches for fecundity and suggestiveness. 
The papers are grouped by the editors for the convenience of 
readers, not in chronological order but with regard to the 
subject-matter, and the first place in the present arrangement 
is accorded to the letters on ‘ National Defence’ suggested by 
the naval demonstrations at Toulon in 1893. The national 
consciousness in the matter has been greatly quickened of 
late, even since the publication of the first of these letters, but 
they may be reperused with advantage, seeing that the achieve- 
ment of even relative security, and that not in the Mediterranean 
alone, is only possible by the periodical readjustment of our 
national resources to our needs. Of these needs Lord Pem- 
broke’s experiences on the sea had given him a lively and 
particular apprehension. Under the heading of * Liberty and 
and Socialism’ is a very thoughtful and thorough essay on the 
limits of State interference. Tracing the former ascendency 
(among a certain party) of the /a/ssez faire principle to the early 
triumphs of that principle in the domain of commerce through 
the maxims of Free Trade, the essayist ascribes the present 
reaction towards Socialism and State aid as much to the 
uninformed optimism of the newly enfranchised voters as toa 
general impulse in the pursuit‘of scientific finality in social rela- 
tions. He points out that the undue ascendency accorded in turn 
to the several claims of the individual and the State arises from 
the neglect of the truth that social progress like the other 
processes of nature must be carried out by the conflict of 
antagonistic but necessary forces. From this starting-point 
the writer discusses in great detail and with abundance of 
practical illustration the possibility of establishing a general 
and scientific principle of counterpoise, a rule to define the 
relative spheres of individual and State action. The work in 
this field of Mr. Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill is 
examined and laid under contribution. It is beyond the pro- 
vince of this review to show how far corroboration is found 
from the one or the other writer of the general contention of 
this paper, that the present data furnished by observation and 
experiment are insufficient to formulate the desired principle. 
The caution uttered in one of the concluding paragraphs of 
this most interesting paper may be quoted. ‘ Experience and 
observation will enable us to frame rules and principles that 
will become wider and more general with the advance of 
political science, and if in this science the first principles should 
be the last things to be discovered we should remember that 
it will form no exception to the general rule.’ 

On ‘ Land Questions’ as might be expected, Lord Pembroke 
shows an easy mastery of his subject, and we need only men- 
tion some of the heads under which his pronouncements group 
themselves to recommend these searching and epigrammatic 
summaries of what is to be said on the subjects of Land 
Tenure, the old system and the new proposals, large farms and 
small farms, the depopulation of the rural districts, agricul- 
tural depression and its remedies, free land, old age pensions, 
and the like. The whole collection is made easy and pleasant 
reading by the pains which the author took to popularise the 
fundamental principles of his subject and bring them within 
the reach of his audience. With a practical understanding of 
agriculture at home and with a knowledge of the facts and 
phenomena of the systems existing in foreign countries, he speaks 
with authority on the nostrums that cannot, and the palliatives 
that may, relieve the pressure of hard times upon the land ; he 
speaks as one, moreover, who is conscious of the solidarity of the 
whole agricultural interest and deprecates any schism therein. 

Keenly alive to the advantages of maintaining a numerous 
and healthy country population, with an English country gentle- 
man’s sensitiveness to the deterioration‘of the national physique 
with which the congested commercial centres have threatened 
us, he quotes the protective legislation instituted by Prince 
Bismarck to arrest a like evil in his own country. He glances 
at the Small Holdings Act, and the aspirations that have been 
felt for restoring a peasant proprietary; and as a warning to 
those who might be beguiled into hoping for its revival ona 
large scale by the analogy of the foreign peasant, he mentions 
some of the less obvious factors in the case of the latter which 
make the analogy a misleading one. A relic of the feudal 
system, the French peasant is born with that passionate attach: 
ment to his native soil which perhaps after all is what differen 
tiates him from the Englishman in adaptability for colonisation, 
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but at all events is not equalled by any sentiment of our restless 
population here. Then he enjoys protection for his agricul- 
tural produce without which his existence such as it is could 
scarcely be prolonged. None the less Lord Pembroke would 
maintain and wherever possible would foster a varying scale in 
the division of land into farms thus to provide the ladder of 
ascent for the expert and industrious labourer. 

Of wider and more general interest are the topics grouped 
under the heads of ‘General Politics,’ ‘The House of Lords,’ 
‘Foreign Politics,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous.’ The problems of Free 
Trade and Protection, of Conservatism and Democracy, of 
Pauperism, its causes and proposed remedies, of the rights of 
native races, are in turn discussed with a rare breadth of view 
and a capacity for seeing the many sides of many-sided 
questions, and the genial and pithy epigrams with which the 
book abounds owe their attractiveness to the prescient political 
acumen which informs them. This uniform philosophical 
thoroughness moreover ensures such vitality to the political 
forecasts here given that they are not rendered obsolete by 
time, and (as in the instance of the Eastern Question) are, some 
of them, in the actual process of fulfilment. To a candid mind 
of such analytical power a generous estimate of those whose 
views differed from his own was perhaps imperative. Some 
remarks in appreciation of Mr. John Bright may be quoted. 
‘His faults sprang from his virtues, he saw his own side of the 
case with such clearness and believed in it so thoroughly and 
intensely that it was very difficult for him to conceive that any 
man who was not a fool could honestly differ from him, and 
therefore he was under greater temptations than most men to 
attribute low motives or defective intelligence to his opponents. 
His injustice sprang from that very clearness of vision, that 
intense sincerity, that strength of conviction, that were among 
the chief merits for which we love and respect his memory.’ 
Of the House of Lords he speaks as willing for reform, but only 
on the lines of the maintenance of its essential place in the 
Constitution, and without concession to the claims of unin- 
structed prejudice. He had gauged the reserve of power 
masked under the impassive surface of that assembly. ‘It 
ought never to be admitted for a moment that party victories 
in the division lobbies should be a chief aim of leaders, or party 
objects paramount in the Ilouse of Lords. Every peer should 
feel that he has a duty above and distinct from his party alle- 
giance. And I must say that this patriotic ideal is better 
maintained in practice in the House of Lords than the general 
public is apt to fancy. Party organisation, of course, there is 
and party discipline strict enough, on occasion. But it can 
only maintain existence on the condition that the leaders of 
the majority exercise it with great forbearance, and take a 
national rather than a party view of their general duty. No 
one could lead the House of Lords for two sessions who did not 
recognise that obligation.’ 

To the maintenance of that patriotic ideal, of which his life 
was a consistent and active support, we think that the publica- 
tion of this collected memorial of Lord Pembroke may b2 of 
lasting service. 


A NEW WOMAN-POET 


Poems, 


By LouisA SHORE, London: Lane. 


Though verse-work by Louisa Shore has been before the 
public for rather more than forty years, it is nevertheless 
not incorrect to speak of her as a new writer—new, that is to 
Say, to the great bulk of English readers. To few, when the 
book before us was announced, could the name of its author be 
familiar or even known at all. Nor could any one be blamed 
for that. The fact is that Louisa Shore never put her name to 
the verse she published. Her dramatic poem, Hannzda/, was 
Sent forth anonymously ; in every other case her rhythmic efforts 
were contained in volumes described on the title-page as ‘by 
Avand L The ‘L’ was Louisa Shore; the ‘A’ was Miss 
Arabella Shore, who contributes to the present work a memoir 
of her sister, written in admirable taste. 

Pia that the veil has been uplifted—Miss Louisa Shore 

8 passed away in May 1895, in her seventy-second year 
Ms is inclined to regret that the memorial here erected to 
te have taken quite the shape it has. We are pre- 

‘ fd with sixteen ‘early poems,’ hitherto unpublished ; four 
Poems which have already seen the light ; and, lastly, a number 
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of fragmentary pieces, mainly dramatic in cast, which were 
found among the papers of the deceased. These fragments 
(which belong to the period between 1848 and 1873, being pro- 
duced between the writer’s twenty-fourth and forty-ninth years) 
are, we admit, of very great interest and considerable merit, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, who has penned for this volume an 
‘appreciation’ of Louisa Shore, thinks that the series of dis- 
jointed scenes and speeches called O/za is ‘the! most original, 
and perhaps the most powerful, of her dramatic efforts.’ It is 
possible that, when completed, it would have proved so, and, 
even as it stands, it is impressive in its graphic and vigorous 
portrait of a Russian girl whose love for the Tsar is temporarily 
borne down by her supposed duty to her country. It is not, 
however, by unfinished work, however suggestive, that a 
writer’s capacity should be judged, and those who desire to 
arrive at an adequate ‘appreciation’ of Louisa Shore’s powers 
and achievements will do well to turn to the Hannibal, and to 
the books ‘by A. and L.’ The former came out in 1861, the 
outcome of several years’ study and thought. It is in three 
parts, each of five acts, and is dramatic only in form. Its 
extreme length (there are over six thousand lines) would pre- 
vent its being enacted, but it has, as Mr. Harrison remarks, 
the merit of the depicting historical conditions with reality and 
truth, and of maintaining a sustained flight at a high level of 
heroic dignity. 

The first publication by ‘A. and L.’ was a collection of War 
Lyrics (1855). In the previous year Louisa had written a poem 
called ‘War Music,’ which her sister (unknown to its author) 
sent to the Sfecfafor, in which it duly appeared. Other such 
pieces followed, and the result was the issue of War Lyrics, of 
which eight were by Louisa, the most notable of these being 
the one entitled ‘The Brave who have not Bled.’ Then, in 
1859, came Gemma of the Isles: a Lyrical Drama, and other 
Poems —Gemma being the product of Louisa’s pen: a five-act 
‘play, in which there is a good deal of romance and pic- 
turesqueness, movement and colour. To 1870 belongs Fra 
Dolcino and other Poems, Louisa’s share of which included a 
five-act drama called Zhe Lost Son (commemorating a be- 
loved personality) and four ballads. Lastly, there came, in 
1890, Elegies and Memorials, in which the Elegies and fovr 
other pieces were by Louisa. The LZ/egiées and three of the 
four other poems are now reprinted, and we are quite prepared 
to concede that the Zv/egics at least show the writer at her 
best. Itis an exceedingly pathetic tribute to the memory of 
her sister Emily and her brother Mackworth, the latter of whom 
was lost at sea on his way home after a long exile. Mr. Robert 
Lrowning read the poem just twenty years ago, and charac- 
terised it as ‘ very beautiful and touching.’ Mr. George Meredith 
also read it and wrote of it that it had ‘a breadth of pure 
melody, coming of most tender feeling, with a certain haze 
proper to it, reminding one of a night scene by the sea’; it 
was, he said, ‘a beautiful poem of, I fear, no fancied senti- 
ment, and winding up with such grave, good hopes as I share 
with you.’ 

The * Early Poems’ now printed have in all cases a bio- 
graphical, and in some a literary, interest. That the tendency 
of Louisa Shore’s temperament was to introspection is suggested 
by her perpetration of the following lines ‘At Seventeen 
Years’; 

Oh Youth! too nigh thine end thou'rt drawing 
When thou art scarce begun ; 

Oh Youth! thou from my grasp art thawing 
Like snow beneath the sun; 

Oh Youth! of all thou’st promised me 
Tell me what hast thou done? 


Perhaps, however, this utterance is ‘dramatic.’ Here is another 
in a similar vein : 


My heart, prostrate with agony, 
Lies so exhausted here, 

It cannot sigh another sigh, 
Nor weep ancther tear, 


But all the same th’ undying worm 
Is busy with his prey, 
Is busy with the hidden harm 
That works unseen decay. 
I perished long and long ago 
In heart and soul and mind ; 
The body, unsubdued by woe, 
Is lingering still behind. 
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We repeat, there is much to attract and please in the frag- 
ments which conclude this volume ; but, all things considered, 
we think it a pity that the books of 1855, 1859, 1861 and 1870 
have been entirely ignored, that of 1890 being alone drawn 
upon. A selection at least from the four former might have 
been attempted. Meanwhile, these Poems, with the accom- 
panying Memoir and Appreciation, are better than nothing. 
They will, we hope, whet the 1eader’s appetite for more. They 
make it clear that Louisa Shore’s talent was rather for the 
dramatic and the elegiac than for the lyric pure and simple. 
She seems to have been inspired to write, originally, by a per- 
usal of Sir Henry Taylors PAdlip Van Artevelde, but her 
method is in no way borrowed: she sings her own song in her 
own way. Hers is, in the main, a pensive Muse, but that 
does not imply that there was any morbidity in the sentiment 
to which she gave expression. Louisa Shore was of a shy, 
retiring nature, and sought neither for popular nor for critical 
applause ; it would, however, evidently b: wrong to suppose 
that her life, though, on the whole, a quiet one, was one of pre- 
vailing sadness. The loss successively of her eldest sister, her 
brother, her mother, and her father, together with her own 
indifferent health, ‘stamped upon all her intellectual products 
a note of uniform pathos, which,’ says Mr. Harrison, ‘the 
unthinking might easily mistake for hopelessness.’ This tone, 
however, was ‘ rather characteristic of her imagination than of 
her disposition, which, if far from elastic, was not otherwise 
prone to melancholy.’ 


AN HONEST WHIG 


Philip, Duke of Wharton. By JOHN ROBERT ROPINSON. 
London : Low. 


The interest of a biography of the Duke of Wharton and 
Northumberland lies not merely in the fact that he was 2 dis- 
solute nobleman, a past master of satire and the hero of a 
thousand escapades, but more particularly in his unique pos tion 
as one who carried the principles of a Revolution Whig to a 
logical conclusion and preferred the Stuarts to the Guelphs. 
His father, Thomas, first Marqu‘s of Wharton, seems to have 
been one of the very few who espoused the party of the Prince 
of Orange with disinterested motives and really believed that 
he was serving the ‘liberties of England’ thereby. ‘He taught 
me,’ says the Duke in a manifesto, ‘those notions of govern- 
ment that tend to the preserving of liberty in its greatest purity, 
when he extolled the blessings of the unfortunate Revolution of 
1688. He represented Triennial Parliaments as the greatest 
bulwark against tyranny and arbitrary power. The being freed 
from the danger of a standing army in the times of peace was 
by him esteemed as a blessing the Prince of Orange had intro- 
duced among us. The security of the Church of England, the 
liberty of the press, and the condemning the right of the dis- 
pensing power in the Crown, were other arguments that he 
used to employ, in order to justify the dethroning his late 
Majesty. With these principles I entered upon the stage of 
life, when I soon beheld the Triennial Act repealed, standing 
arm’es and martial law established by authority of Parliament, 
the Convocation of the Clergy prevented from meeting ; both 
Houses filled with the corrupt tools of the Court ; the nation 
overwhelmed with exorbitant taxes, the honour ard treasure of 
England sacrificed to enlarge the dominions of Hanover ; the 
liberty of the press abolished ; and the Constitution of England 
thrown into the mould of corruption to be modelled according 
to the arbitrary pleasure of usurpation. . . . Those who 
follow the maxims of the old Whigs are obliged to resist such 
destructive tyranny, unless they forget their principles, and 
grow obdurate in guilt, and tenacious in iniquity. Fired with 
indignation, I resolved to follow my father’s example, and 
endeavour to stem this torrent of misery.’ There must have 
been many other Englishmen at the time, who were similarly 
disillusioned with the Revolution, but no similar statement of 
the case from the Whig standpoint, and certainly none so lucid 
and trenchant, is extant. Moreover, the strength of the argu- 
ment lies in the fact that it is no piece of special pleading, like 
most political pronouncements in every age, but expressed the 
sober sentiments of an honest Whig. The Duke had every- 
thing to lose and nothing whatever to gain by sacrificing his 
party to his principles. His affairs, though embarrassed, were 
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on a fair way to readjustment, and the Hvuuse of Hanover, which 
had given him a dukedom at the age of nineteen, pressed upon 
his acceptance offers of confidence and profit. Indeed, the fact 
that the dukedom was conferred upon him after his visit to the 
Chevalier de Saint Georges at Avignon, proves the anxiety of 
the Court to secure his services. All this prospect of advance- 
ment he abandoned, the certainty that his property would be 
confiscated he encountered with a light heart, he underwent 
proscription and even poverty with cheerful resignation for the 
sake of his principles. 

This honesty, or, if you will, this subordination of every 
worldly consideration to the exigencies of sentiment, is very 
conspicuous throughout his career. The chief count against 
him is that he was always very young. He only lived to be 
thirty-two and even then he was a mere boy in the ways of the 
world and in his love of escapades. He began life with 
estranging his parent by a marriage toa certain Martha Holmes 
at the Fleet before he was seventeen, and was partly disinherited 
in consequence. Some eleven years later he refused an alliance 
with the grand-daughter of ‘a great duchess,’ which would have 
rehabilitated his pocket and position completely, and contracted 
another love-match with a penniless maid of honour to the 
Queen of Spain, though he was then in straitened circumstances 
and Her Majesty long opposed the marriage on the score of 
prudence. Indeed, such was his infatuation, that he sickened 
and very nearly died from the effects of this opposition. Mr. 
Robinson is to be congratulated upon having written a very 
interesting book and upon having brought to light a very fasci- 
nating personality, but it is impossible not to regret that the 
Duke has not found a more sympathetic biographer. Our 
author is for ever harping upon the ‘dissoluieness’ of His Grace, 
forgetting that he is writing of a dissolute age and omitting to 
make allowance for a very youthful character and a tempera- 
ment which craved for constant excitement. When we come 
to analyse the various escapades, which are enumerated with a 
long and sour face, we find nothing more heinous than may be 
reproached against many a youth of high spirit at the present 
day, certainly nothing which could compare unfavourably with 
the habits of the average Hanoverian courtier. Why, even 
‘His Majesty, King George the First,’ to whom the author thus 
alludes with bated breath, in the very abruptness of a summary, 
may scarcely satisfy the counsels of perfection which Mr. 
Robinson exacts. No doubt the Duke drank more wine than 
was good for him, but we must remember that the virtue of 
temp-rance had not attained to its present pinnacle at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. For the rest, the Duke's 
most serious offences would appear to have bé<en a spirited 
ballad, in imitation of ‘Chevy Chase,’ celebrating a drinking 
match, during which a certain fairy goblet, known as ‘the Luck 
of Eden Hall,’ ran some risk of being broken; a freak at St, 
Germains, when he took a coach and four to Paris, hired six ot 
the orchestra from the Opera Touse at m‘dnight, drove back to 
Saint Germains to serenade some ladies in the palace at5 A M., 
and went to Poissy for a final carouse with an English friend ; 
a challenge to a canny Scots peer, who had slandered the 
Duchess and shrank from affording satisfaction ; and, finally, 
the castigation of a masked lacquey who insulted some ladies 
at a hall in Barcelona. A graver escapade, and one which 
brought down a reprimand from the Chevalier de Saint Georges, 
was the Duke’s participation in the siege of Gibraltar against his 
own countrymen. But even here his recklessness lends a youth- 
ful glamour to the indiscretion. ‘One evening he approache¢, 
by the trenches, the walls on the Spanish side of the fortress ; 
he then got out and proceeded to within speaking distance of 
the English lines, and called to and defied, or threatened his 
fellow countrymen ; one of whom, presumably an officer, asked 
who he was, what he wanted? etc. To the first interrogatory 
he replied, ‘ The Duke of Wharton” ; and then coolly walked 
back to the Spanish trenches.’ 

As a statesman the Duke seems to have shown remarkable 
promise. He attacked tie South Sea Bubble at the height of 
its lamentable popularity, and his speech in defence of Atter- 
bury reveals diplomatic tact as well as eloquence and wit. As 
a satirist he is delightful reading, and to this his biographer, 
while disapproving of the satires themselves, does full justice. 
He ran a brilliant newspaper, the 7rue Briton, during several 
months, and stung Walpole so severely by his caustic pen that 
the publisher was indicted for libel and the paper itself pre 
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sently suppressed. One of the most striking articles from his 
pen was an apocryphal ‘Spanish MS.’, wherein the Govern- 
ment is mercilessly satirised, with particular reference to 
Atterbury’s proscription, in an allegorical account of affairs in 
Spain. Weare told ‘how some years ago that apostate doctor; 
the Bishop of Tortosa, broached that impious and absurd 
heresy, that quadrupeds had four feet ; and now of late again, 
to the great scandal of religion and his holy function, he has 
revived that damnable doctrine that two and two make four’ ; 
and the proceedings of the Holy Inquisition against him are 
related in a spirit of like rollicking humour. Excellent fooling 
as all this is, however, it is completely eclipsed by a similar 
attack upon George II., published in A/¢s/’s Journa/ during the 
Duke’s exile. This takes the form of ‘a perfect relation of the 
present state of affairs in Persia.’ On the consequent suppres- 
sion of Mist’s Journa/, the Duke published a letter purporting 
to be written by Wol’e, the inculpated printer, to Sir Robert 
Walpole. This is the Duke’s masterpiece and deserves to rank 
as a classic. Even now, after so long a lapse of time, it is 
entrancing from its freshness, subtlety, and exquisite wit. 

The Duke’s brief life was, as the biographer reflects, an 
exceedingly sad one, and we cannot but regret that a youth 
of such brilliant pirts and so many generous impulses should 
have fared so ill. Foibles he had no doubt, but they may 
readily be forgiven to his genius. We have read the book with 
unflagging interest, and only regret that the author found it 
impossible to prime it with more deta‘ls. It is one which 
no student of history can afford to neglect. 


MOSCHELES AND DU MAURIER 


In Bohzmta with Du Maurier. Vy FELIX MOSCHELES. 
London: Unwin. 


‘The few introductory words to this volume were written and 
the last proofs posted before the fatal news reached me in 
lovely Venice.’ In other words this charming little volume 
does not represent an effort on the part of Mr. Moscheles to 
make out of the death of his friend an occasion for the piling up 
of filthy lucre; and this the world will be glad to know. 
What then is the book? Where was Bohemia? The book is 
a collection of memories, all of them pleasant, of the days when 
Du Maurier, alias ‘ Rag, and Moscheles, known familiarly as 
‘ Bobtail,’ were companions in youth and in intimate friendship. 
It is in a measure a joint work, for Du Maurier not only gave 
his help in the correction of the proofs but was also the maker 
of the abundant drawings which adorn the book. For Bohemia, it 
isnot in this case the morass of bad liquor and worse morals of 
which Mr. Muddock has written, nor that metropolitan society 
of the young and the lighthearted which the late Mr. Edmund 
Yates deemed to have vanished because he had grown too old for 
its delights. It is simply the Bohemia of the Antwerp Academy 
in 1857; 1n the days, that is to say, when Du Maurier, before 
his affection of the eyes seized him for the first time, was study - 
ing Art seriously in the company of Alma Tadema, Matthew 
Maris, Neuhuys, and Heyermans. In the letter-press there is 
no great depth or substance ; it was never intended, probably, 
that there should be anything of the kind. Butthere are to be 
found in the gossip retailed by Mr. Moscheles that breeziness 
of spirit, that mirth of tone, and that cleanliness of sentiment 
which make bright and wholesome reading. Moreover, the 
serious students of Zrr/dy—the book, not the play—will be 
interested to note in Virginie the living prototype of Trilby 
herself. Nothing is more rash than to forecast the fortune of a 
book ; that is a matter depending, so far as we are able to 
judge, not on artistic merit alone, or even chiefly, but upon 
popular caprice. But it will be strange indeed if the same 
public which, both in America and here, gave to 7yri/by, as 
book and as play, an exaggerated vogue shall, after so shorta 
“pace of time has passed, fail to welcome this delightful 
Volume. For, firstly, this book tells us, in the easiest 
Way imaginable, scores of nice stories of Du Maurier; 
and next it is embellished by a great wealth of unpub- 
lished Caricatures from his master hand. These are, 
almost without exception, excellent and admirably reproduced. 
Executed currente calamo, so to speak, as Du Maurier wrote 
letters to his friend, they are widely different from the finished 
Productions which were so long the glory of Pusch. But, one 
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and all, they have the freshness of youth. Each of them shows 
the refined and ebullient humour of the man who could not 
have fallen into the error of vulgarity, any more than he cou!d 
have failed to see the merry side of things, to save his life. 
They prove beyond question that Du Maurier was a born 
humourist of the pencil, a man who could no more resist the 
impulse to caricature than the natural inclination to breathe. 
In giving them to the world Mr. Moscheles has deserved well 
of the admirers of Du Maurier—that is to say, of innumerable 
thousands of men and women in Europe and America. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE’S LATEST NOVEL 
Rodney Stone. By A. CONAN DOYLE. London: Smith Elder. 


Redney Stone is a rattling good novel, and we use the phrase 
advisedly as conveying a better notion of the book’s excellent 
qualities than might be given by some more elaborate and 
courtly turn of language. The pages are full of life, and this is 
the more remarkable because Dr. Conan Doyle has chosen a 
period which is for novelistic purposes at once dangerously near 
to, and far from, the present day. When George IV. was 
Prince of Wales and the prize-ring had not yet become corrupt, 
human emotions were no doubt not very different from what 
they were, are, and will be, but the fashion of expressing them was 
peculiar to a transitional time, in which greatness and littleness 
jostled one another in a manner curious enough, and curiously 
noted and caught by Mr. Doyle. A novelist who goes back to 
the days of theromantic period can give a far more free rein to his 
imagination than can one who introduces to us such characters 
as Sheridan, Fox, and Sir Philip Francis. About these people we 
all know, or imagine that we know, something more or less 
definite and undoubted, whereas it is pure matter of conjecture, 
such mere conjecture as history is often made of, whether 
Tallemant’s amazing stories of Richelieu are at all well founded 
or are the emptiest gossip, and whether the Mazarin of Dumas 
has any close likeness to the true character of a man, who, to 
judge by his portraits, was at any rate most extraordinarily 
astute. 

Of Sheridan, it is true, we have had lately a new 
exposition which has not startled the world very much, 
and of which the clumsy vehemence seemed a little 
unnecessary since nobody was consumed with a desire 
to rake up old stories, true or false, against Sheridan, 
and everybody was aware that Moore’s memoir was wholly 
inadequate and perfunctory. The Sheridan of ordinary tradi- 
tion is neither an angel nor a fiend, but is, as Sheridan pro- 
bably was, a man in whom genius and, to use no harsher term, 
adroitness were curiously allied. Mr. Doyle does not go into 
any vexed questions as to character, but he does make the man 

as one has always imagined him, live in the pages of Rodney 
Stone, although his appearance, like that of the Prince of 
Wales and other friends of his, is but episodical. Truth to tell, 
if one set to work to find fault with Mr. Doyle’s latest book, 
here is a fault, in technical skill at least, ready to one’s hand. 
It is the episodical part which gives the book its animating and 
delightful vigour and charm. The plot proper is conventional 
and melodramatic in the wrong sense of the word, and has only 
this value, that it serves to string together a really brilliant 
series of characterisations. The practised novel-reader very 
soon discovers the secret of Lord Avon, and is not particularly 
excited about its development ; but, on the other hand, he will 
not only take the greatest interest in the vivacious side-pictures 
of the time, but will be glad to look at them again and again, 
to say which is to give very high praise. Sir Charles Tregelliis 
—‘ Buck’ Tregellis—is a very impressive and fascinating per- 
sonage, with his dandified airs and his fine qualities beneath 
them, and the contrast implied between him and the then rising 
Beau Brummell is the more to be admired because of its artful 
air of complete artlessness. Ambrose, Sir Charles’s valet, is not 
at all a success as a piece of character-drawing, but this is no 
doubt because he is practically a stage-carpenter, introduced 
into the book in order to pull on a particular lever at a parti- 
cular cue. He is, in fact, necessary to a cumbrous plot, and 
that is all there is to be said about him. We have said how 
excellently the historical personages who appear upon the 
scene are understood and represented, and we may justify our 


opinion by one or two quotations, though we must not spoil 
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the pleasure of readers by too much quoting. Here is a de- 
scription of Fox as he impressed young Rodney Stone: ‘I 
have never seen a countenance in which the angel and the 
devil were more obviously wedded. Above was the high, broad 
forehead of the philosopher, with keen, humourous eyes look- 
ing out from under thick, strong brows. Below was the heavy 
jowl of the sensualist crossing in a broad crease over his cravat. 
That brow was the brow of the public Charles Fox, the thinker, 
the philanthropist, the man who rallied and led the Liberal 
party during the twenty most hazardous years of its existence. 
That jaw was the jaw of the private Charles Fox, the gambler, 
the libertine, the drunkard. Yet to his sins he never added the 
crowning one of hypocrisy. His vices were open as his 
virtues. In some quaint freak of Nature two spirits seemed to 
have been joined in one body, and the same frame to contain 
the best and the worst man of his age.’ 

And here, as a companion picture, is Sir Charles Tregellis’s 
description of George IV. when Prince of Wales. ‘There is no 
one who knows the Prince better than I do, and there is no 
one who trusts him less. A stranger contradiction of qualities 
was never gathered under one hat. He is a man who is always 
in a hurry, and yet has never anything to do. He fusses about 
things with which he has no concern, and he neglects every 
obvious duty. He is generous to those wko have no claim 
upon him, but he has ruined his tradesmen by refusing to pay 
his just debts. He is affectionate to casual acquaintances, but 
he dislikes his father, loathes his mother, and is not on speak- 
ing terms with his wife. He claims to be the first gentleman 
of England, but the gentlemen of England have responded by 
blackballing his friends at their clubs, and by warning him 
off from Newmarket under suspicion of having tampered 
with a horse. He spends his days in uttering noble 
sentiments, and contradicting them by ignoble actions. He 
tells stories of his own doings which are so grotesque that 
they can only be explained by the madness which runs in his 
blood. And yet, with all this, he can be courteous, dignified, 
and kindly upon occasion, and I have seen an impulsive good- 
heartedness in the man which has made me overlook faults 
which come mainly from his being placed in a position which 
no one upon this earth was ever less fitted to fill.’ 

Another example of the author’s combined daring and skill 
is that after this elaborate description he describes Rodney’s 
interview with the Prince so that one recognises every trait 
which Tregellis has, justly or unjustly, described, and moreover 
one understands the fascination of the man in spite of his extra- 
ordinary congeries of defects. As to the coaching incidents, 
and the many incidents connected with the prize-ring, they 
must be read in full to be appreciated as they deserve. One 
trait in a book which we thoroughly recommend may be noted 
No non tin chanactens of the various 

men. g their relations with men of the 
best fon it is natural that most of them should have good 
notions of behaviour, and it is also natural that at least one of 
them should be an unredeemed blackguard. 


FICiION 


. Denounced. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. Methuen. 
Goddesses Three. By D. HUGH PRICE. Bentley. 

- Andria. By PERCY WHITE. Heinemann. 

. In the Wilderness. By ADELINE SERGEANT. Melrose. 

. The White-faced Priest. By HOWARD PEASE. Mawson. 
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1. Here is a story which one may confidently recommend to 
that large class of readers who hunger after historical romances. 
This one concerns itself with people who were ‘ out in the forty- 
five’ ; it tells of their betrayal and their escape from attempted 
capture in Vauxhall Gardens ; and a very spirited description 
it gives of the masquerade, where Hanoverians in mockery of 
Culloden were burlesquing the Highland costume. Then the 
scene shifts to France; murder is done outside the cathedral 
door at Amiens, and confessed inside it. Lord Fordingbridge 
the villain (and a very cowardly villain), is duly arrested by the 
brother of his victim, and packed off to the Bastille. But, un- 
fortunately, the same confusion between two Elphinstons both 
adherents of the Stuarts and both serving in the French alain 
which enabled Fordingbridge originally to separate the Mere, 

» Bertie Elphinston, from his lady-love, Kitty Fane, again oe 








casions misfortune, and just on the eve of his happiness Bertie 
Elphinston finds himself consigned by a /e¢tre de cachet to the 
same cell as his enemy. Mr. Burton has taken pains to give a 
true picture of the famous prison, and his account is far less 
urid and far more lifelike than one has been accustomed to 
read. It is also refreshing to find a Jesuit, Father Sholto, who 
is not a designing villain. The last chapter but one describes 
the singular manner of Charles Edward's expulsion from Paris ; 
the last chapter of all trifles with our feelings and makes one 
believe for a moment that the book is going to have a sad 
ending. That would have been very incongruous, and even the 
ambiguity of the last sentence is a little to be resented. One 
more piece of fault-finding. Why does Mr. Burton, who o»- 
viously reads French a good deal, speak repeatedly of ‘ce sa/ 
Anglais?’ These little inaccuracies are annoying to any 
scholarly mind. 

2. The term ‘myosotis soup’ has been used to symbolise the 
blending of sentimentality and hor eliness which characterises 
German family life. And myosotis soup is ladled out to us 
with a heavy liberal hand by the author of Goddesses Three. It 
is a diet that palls, this myosotis soup, this blend of the sordid 
and the sentimental; to an English palate it is soon and fatally 
cloying. We have enough of it before we reach the end of Miss 
Price’s two closely printed volumes, and as for the mystery with 
which she attempts to pique our appetite—we are tired of that 
long before she is, perhaps because we seem to be expected to 
lose ourselves in eager speculation concerning it, while all the 
time we know all about it. The wonder is that the hero, who sees 
as much of the action as we do, does not fathom the secret of his 
father’s murder, which is obvious to’any practised novel-reader. 
It is not obvious to the hero however, so he accuses the Wrong 
Person, and becomes a misanthrope. The Wrong Person’s 
niece comes over from England, and falls in love with the mis- 
anthrope, and after long pages of laborious entanglement of all 
the threads of his story, the author straightens out some, and 
cuts those he cannot disentangle. In spite of some con- 
fusion and long-windedness, the author has produced in 
it some very fair character-sketches. The Wrong Person's 
niece has another uncle and aunt, excellently drawn, but the 
niece abandons them at a very early stage, and so, alas! does 
the author. On the whole, though the book might be better, 
it might much more easily be worse. 

3. Andria is a very clever novel ; but Mr. Percy White raised 
so high a standard in Mr, hailey Martin and Corruption that 
we confess to a faint feeling of disappointment in that Andria 
shows no advance on the good work we have previously had 
from its author’s pen. The book is literally loaded with clever 
sayings. The characters are alive, the scenes natural and 
convincing ; and yet, somehow or other, the story does not 
interest us. One reason is perhaps that the character who 
should have been the greatest success is the only failure. The 
philosopher who writes a book on ‘ Society and Civilisation ’— 
a work which takes the world by storm—and who, outliving his 
convictions, drifts into a mean pessimism, might have been, 
should have been, a pathetic figure. As it is, he is only tire- 
some, and a great deal too much like Casaubon in J/iddle- 
march, as we think Mr. White himself sees. The only thing 
about him in which the reader is really interested are the 
strange stories that are told of him at Oxford. The reader 
yearns to know which of the commandments Mr. Otway broke 
in his undergraduate days, but Mr. White contents himself with 
hints, and the thrilling tale is never told. Andria, the heroine, 
marries Otway, the philosopher, and they are as unhappy as 
their best friends could desire. Otway is an unsatisfactory 
husband and Andria, though Mr. White thinks her charming, 
muut have been a little unsatisfactory too in her domestic rela- 
tions. Lut those who sympathise with her will feel cheered by 
the introduction, on the two-hundreth-and-eleventh page, of 
heart disease and nitrate of amyl, wuich promise the heroine 4 
speedy relief from her conjugal chains. Of course, when the 
poor pessimist was laid in earth with nice pink roses on his 
coffin, Mrs. Otway waited a decent interval and married the 
other man. Yet even this does not quite satisfy us. Of 
course the book is brilliantly above the average, and in spite 
of its curious partial failure, may be cordially recommended. 
We would caution Mr. White against digressions. The episode 
of the brother and the ballet girl has really nothing to do with 
the story of Andria, and though cleverly done was certainly 
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not worth the doing. And Peter Bent, the artist, who has 
little to do with the story beyond the fact that he once desired 
to marry Andria, plays from the first a disproportionately large 
part. If Mr. Percy White desires to give the world a really 
fine novel there is no doubt that he can do it, but to do it 
he must fix his eyes constantly on the main track of his 
story, withholding his feet from bypaths, however alluring. 
He must subordinate all to the main theme, and we should 
advise him to be stern in his denial of admittance to ballet-girls, 
unless, as is conceivable, they really have something to do with 
the story. 

4. In the Wilderness is dignified by a high moral purpose, 
and the moral purpose has the rare good fortune to find itself 
in a fairly artistic setting. ‘The great fault of most books that 
want to teach you something is that they are written by 
persons who have never had any practice in anything but 
teaching. Miss Sergeant's long practice in novel writing has 
enabled her to point her moral and, at the same time, to adorn 
her tale in a way which should rejoice the souls of all those 
who have at heart the causes she advocates. The story tells 
of two cousins—one beautiful and frivolous, the other serious- 
minded, intellectual, and given to good works. The beautiful 
cousin yielded to temptation, and would have been lost but for 
the help of Janet, the virtuous and high-souled. This sounds 
rather conventional and, in a sense, it is; but Miss Sergeant 
his mide the most of it that can be made, and much credit is 
due to her for not using the beautiful Pamela merely as a 
terrible example, but allowing her to work out her salvation 
before the reader’s eyes in a truthful and natural manner. 
We may, perhaps, think it a pity that Miss Sergeant should 
write this sort of story at all, but it is certain that if this sort of 
story is to be written, no one can do it better than Miss 
Sergeant. All her characters are life-like, her descriptions 
accurate and vigorous, and the reader is made to feel sympathy 
with the good and with the bad. We only wish Miss Sergeant 
had spared the unfortunate Pamela to continue the useful work 
in the world to which her cousin led her. It seems hard that 
she should be killed off just in order to allow Janet to make 
herself happy with the widower. But there seemed no other 
way of dealing out poetic justice to Janet, so perhaps all is for 
the best in this best of possible worlds. 

3. In his preface Mr. Howard Pease seeks to excuse the 
prominent part assigned to theology in his sketches, but he 
does not altogether succeed, for, truth to tell, theology is very 
much too prominent. One province of art is selection. Mr. 
Pease does not seem to have selected. Ele has taken notes 
and he has not boiled them down. [But the book has metit, 
and it is when it abandons theological questions that its merit 
becomes really striking. Some of the stories are rather broad, 
but they are very amusing, and one feels that the broadness is 
not the author's, but belongs entirely to the class he has chosen 
torepresent. There is not one of the stories that could not 
have been vastly improved by an unflinching use of the scissors ; 
but it is hard to use a knife to our own children, and Mr. Pease 
must be forgiven for the sake of the really good stuff in 
‘Farmers Damon and Pythias,’ ‘The Champion Conversion,’ 
‘The Last Mayor of Redmouth,’ and ‘The Last of the Keel-Men.’ 
We shall look forward to Mr. Pease’s next book inthe humble 
hope that he will find himself able to prune it, as he has not 
pruned this, and that in consequence it may be a really fine 
study of Northumbrian life and character, which 7he White- 
‘wed Priest, with all its merits, is not. 


LORD BLACHFORD 


The Letters of Frederic Lord Blachford. Edited by GEORG! 
EDEN MARINDIN, London: Murray. 


Eton and Oriel were responsible for Lord Blachford’s 
bringing-up, and to both he owed some remarkably steadfast 
itiendships. At school he helped Mr. Gladstone to edit the 
‘licrocosm,’ and though they ended by differing politically 
‘heir personal intimacy continued unbroken to the last. At 
Oxford he became Newman's only pupil, living at Iffley near 
Stutor’s house. Dean Church’s was another Oriel friendship, 
Pe unlike Newman’s, it never suffered eclipse. ‘The Colonial 
“itice added Sir Henry Taylor, and the four, with his family, 
‘tm to have sufficed for Frederic Rogers’s most intimate 
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affections. He was by no means blind to intellectual short- 

comings, but the bent of his mind was charitable. Of Mr. 

Gladstone he wrote in 1853: ‘He has an immense mass of 

knowledge most methodically arranged, but the separate items 

must be looked for in their respective boxes, and do not float 
about and combine. The consequence is, not merely want of 
play, but that crotchety one-sided, narrowish mode of viewing 

a matter uncorrected by the necessary comparisons and con- 

siderations, which people call ingenious and subtle and Glad- 
stonian.’ That is an admirable judgment, and much earlier in 
his life the young Fellow of Oriel perceived many of the storms 
that awaited the Oxford Movement. He underrated, indeed, 
the sensation that Hurrell Froude’s ‘Remains’ would create ; 
‘as far as I have an opinion I should say, publish as soon as 
they are ready. But in 1839 he dropped the hint to Newman, 
‘I hear people talk of the desirableness of some systematic, or 
at least compendious statement of what you do teach.’ Again, 
if the condemnation of Tract XC was regarded by him merely 
as the bursting of an ugly cloud, Rogers, it must be remembered, 
wrote from abroad, where he was dependent for his informa- 
tion on Church, never an alarmist. Before the contest for the 
Professorship of Poetry had ended in the defeat of Isaac 
Williams, he perceived that a breach of some sort was inevit- 
able. ‘Ward, Oakley and others go on pushing ahead, but 
many men are pulling up, Mozley, Ryder, Bloxam, I should 
say Pusey and Williams; of Keble I can’t tell. I should 
hink it almost impossible to say what strange changes of 
position may have taken place before three years are out. 
Before three years were out Rogers had written a letter of 
farewell to Newman, which does infinite credit both to h's 
tactfulness and his moral courage. 
Reading for the Bar and writing for the Zimes began to be 
Rogers’s occupations in the summer of 1842. ‘I dined with 
Mr, Walter and his son in Printing House Square at five o’clock, 
and found that I was expected to write an article then and there 
on one of the subjects of the day.’ Journalism has put on the 
clock since then both for its dining-hour and its hours of 
work. However, Rogers found officialism more to his taste 
than leaders, apparently. He became Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, and shortly afterwards, Emigration Commissioner. 
Lord Grey informed him that he had not much aptitude for 
handling large masses of business, and he bore the reproof 
meekly. However, he was more fortunate with Mr. Labouchere, 
and in 1858 he was sent on a mission to Paris to settle the 
terms of the coolie traffic withthe French colonies. Persigny, 
then French Ambassador, tried to humbug him with sham con- 
fidences, but Rogers was not quite simple enough. The 
account of the conferences with Prince Napoleon, the Minister 
for the Colonies, are excellent reading. ‘Plon-plon’ babbled 
Radicalism to him out of business hours, but, when the treaty 
was under discussion, had to be carefully watched. In London 
Rogers was the recipient of many official secrets, and heard all 
the best stories, or most of them. Sir Frederick Thesiger rush- 
ing home, leaving his cases to take care of themselves, when he 
received a telegram ‘ Lucknow relieved’ is an incident that 
appeals to one’s sympathies. All the time Rogers remaincd 
an ardent but singularly cool-headed Churchman. His leisure 
was spent in helping to start the Guardian and in contributing 
toits columns. He kept his head after the Gorham Judgment, 
and the University Act did not frighten him. ‘I can’t help 
thinking,’ he wrote to Church, ‘that, if Dissenting tradesmen 
send their sons to Oxford, it might chance that the effect would 
be just that the Church would appropriate some of the best 
bleod of Dissent.’ That has happened. 

After fourteen years as Emigration Commissioner, Rogers 
was appointed Permanent Under-Secretary to the Colonies. It 
is not unjust to say that he took a purely ‘official’ view of the 
dependencies ; that is, he was conscientious and methodical, 
but made little effort to comprehend colonial aspirations. His 
summary (pp. 295-305) of the changes effected during his ten 
years of administration is disappointingly pedestrian. When 
a member of the House of Lords he passed a useful Colonial 
Benefices Act, but Imperial Federation presented nothing but 
difficulties to him. Fortunately his letters deal with many 


other topics besides the routine of office, and even they are 
enlivened by some capital character-sketches. We get the 
Duke of Newcastle honest, painstaking, but stiff, and of moderate 
ability ; Mr. Cardwell_clear-headed and hard-headed, but much 
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atrajd of the House of Commons ; Lord Carnarvon generous, 
but too apt to be caught by showy schemes ; Lord Granville 
‘the pleasantest and most satisfactory chief of those under 
whom I served” The reconciliation with Newman forms, 
however, the chief feature of the latter part of the volume. In 
1863 Rogers paid a visit to Birmingham, and had intimate and 
affecting talks with his old friend. ‘I cannot express the 
melancholy feeling which the whole view of his situation (with 
Ward’s comments) has left on my mind.’ Ward had described 
Newman as a fish out of water, and Mr. Purcell has laid bare 
to us the causes of his isolation. In those days Cardinal Cullen, 
not Manning, had to bear the blame. No correspondence 
with Newman is given earlier than 1868, but then we gather 
from Mr. Marindin’s’ pre‘ace that some forty letters have been 
lost. Those preserved deal chiefly with the public events of 
the day, though there are constant recurrences to the past. 
‘Yes; Doyle has been my intimate friend for sixty-one years, 
a year longer than we have known each other.’ The communi- 
cations to Dean Church, however, strike us as having, on the 
whole, less reserve about them. We are admitted to Sir 
Frederic Rogers's hesitations about accepting a peerage, to his 
very creditable appearances, as Lord Blachford, in the} House 
of Lords, to his distrust of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, which, 
combined with old age, led to his retirement from public life. 
The last years spent in his Devonshire home were contented, 
dignified, and full of varied interests. Contentment, indeed, 
was never long absent from his happy disposition. When 
announcing to Mr. Gladstone, a few weeks before his death, 
that his illness was incurable, he hastened to add that it was 
painless. These memorials of a fine gentleman, an able and 
devoted public servant, and a pious upright man, deserve to be 
both widely and appreciatively read. 


OVER THE ANDES 


Over the Andes. By MAY CROMMELIN. London: 


Bentley. 


There is something not quite right about this book of travel, 
and it is just a little hard to find out what it is. The book is 
gossipy, but it is frankly gossipy; it does not pretend to be 
more ; but it is gossip that fails to hold one, it does not win the 
attention. And this is the more remarkable because Miss 
Crommelin has written works of fiction that have had a fair 
success, and because she ought to have learned, from that 
practice, to make her sentences and scenes hit hard. But 
these are a little apt to miss. One does not quite know why, 
but probably because Miss Crommelin has scratched down her 
reminiscences from the subjective point of view only—has not 
considered how they will str’ke the reader—and this is a fault 
in art which her novels should have taught her to avoid. 
Perhaps, too, there is a little want of insight into the actual 
meaning and value of the things she saw, so that her accounts 
fail to have the interest that a more sympathetic observer would 
have imparted to them. One scarce'y feels that she herself 
looked upon the actual occurrences with any absorbing interest, 
and to be interesting it needs first to have been interested. 
But perhaps this is rather hyper-criticism. Perhaps, too, one 
unconsciously sets up a standard of comparison that is rather 
too high in considering a book of travel-gossip about South 
America, for one cannot forget the Cruise of the Fa/con? But 
the Fa/con’s argonauts had opportunities which were neces- 
sarily denied to Miss Crommelin—the comparison is altogether 
unjust. 

Miss Crommelin starts us in the Argentine Republic, being 
in quarantine off Buenos Ayres. She does not tell us how the 
Royal Mail Steamer in which she came out crossed the ocean— 
sparing us much ; and yet she might have mentioned that the 
most interesting way of arriving in the Argentine is by the 
Pacific Mail boat, which calls at La Rochelle, Lisbon, the 
De Verdes and other places worth a visit. But this is a 
specimen of the writer’s petty sins of omission which detract 
from our pleasure in what is, after all, a pleasant book. Fora 
gossipy book, it is a little too conscientious in description: 
and for a descriptive book it is a little too gossipy; but perhaps 
this is only to say thata golden mean is kept. The writing is 
bright—there is sunshine over the scene, and there is fairly 
quick movement. Thewriter has a word to say on the chances 
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of the Gringo—the new comer to the Argentine Republic. It 
is no use to come out without capital and no use to come out 
without Spanish, is the main gist of her teaching ; but it is well 
tolay by the capital for a year or two and buy knowledge by 
work on a farm rather than by foolish investment. Theremin- 
iscences of her stay in the Argentine are bright and happy, yet 
her descriptions leave us rather with the impression that it is a 
den of thieves—of picturesque, lazy, unprincipled, rather dirty 
thieves, yet with that faculty for the enjoyment of life which 
seems a possession of the Latin rather than of the Teutonic 
nations. Here, as also in Chili and Peru, the scenes of the 
writer’s trans-Cordilleran visit, we seem to live in a land of vivid 
sunshine, of gay bird-life and splendid vegetation, yet a land 
of catastrophes, both at the hand of lawless man and of 
Nature in her tempestuous moods, of earthquakes and of 
tremendous wind and thunderstorms. The journey over the 
Andes is extremely well described. At the date of Miss 
Crommelin’s.visit the railways on the Argentine and the Chilian 
sides did not join, by a distance which had to be spanned by a 
ride of some eleven hours upon mule-back. The chronicler, 
perhaps by virtue of her gentle sex, appears to have undergone 
its hardships in the kindest of possible circumstances. With 
cheerful gratitude she records the considerateness of all and 
sundry, yet even their tenderest mercies could not make all 
things smooth—the vermin-ridden hostelries, the rugged steep- 
ness of the ascent, and the intolerable discomfort of the rarefied 
air at a height of twelve or thirteen thousand feet. Every day, 
probably, the distance that has to be accomplished on mule- 
back is becoming shorter, as the railways on either side are 
pushed forward. A tunnel, too, boring beneath the highest 
pass, will alleviate something of the distress which the elevation 
of the mule-path causes. With all its drawbacks, Miss 
Crommelin is abl2 to recommend those who shiver at the 
thought of an English winter to repeat her journey. The sun- 
shine, the strange scenes and beautiful landscape on either side 
the great range of mountains, and the sense of achievement in 
having passed from one ocean to the other, will, in her opinion, 
far outweigh all the attendant discomforts. Incidentally, in a 
closing chapter, she rather demolishes for us one of the 
pleasantest pictures of history, permitting us to give but little 
credit to the unique and benevolent despotism of the Incas so 
alluringly presented to us by Prescott. 

The book is excellently got up, well printed, adequately 
illustrated, with an attractive exterior, not too cumbersome in 
bulk. One reads it without a sense of effort, but without assimi- 
lating much in the way of solid mental food ; but that descrip- 
tion of the ride across the Andes will stick for a while in the 
most heedless memory, and is the more interesting because the 
mule and his driver will soon be replaced by the locomotive 
and its stoker. 


OLD AND NEW 


The completion of ‘The Temple Shakspeare,’ by the issue 
of the three concluding volumes, of the Poems, calls for due 
recognition both of the distinctive form of Messrs. Dent and Co.'s 
charming edition, and of the skilful, discreet supervision of the 
editor, Mr. Israel Gollancz. Many ‘pocket’ Shakspeares there 
be—we think we know them a!l—but none prettier, none 
handier, none so free from the labours of the unnecessary 
excretive commentator, none—in a word—so Shakspearean as 
this. From time to time, in the course of publication, we have 
commended the taste and discrimination that mark the editor: 
prefaces, and the just proportion they, with the notes and 
glossaries, bear to the text they treat of or illustrate. In a! 
these matters Mr. Gollancz’s judgment is tobe applauded. We 
have an unencumbered text—it is that of the ‘Cambridge’ 
Shakespeare—without any reference indications. ‘These are 
confined, as they should be, to the table of Notes at the end of 
each volume. Even in the initial mottoes and testimonials, 
placed on the foreleaves, we find an admirable and sometimes 
a humourous propriety of selection. Thus, in the final volume, 
which contains the Sonnets, it is pleasant to observe th* 
Wordsworthian quotation : ‘With this same key, Shakespeare 
unlocked his heart,’ followed by Browning’s ‘ Did Shakespeare: 
If so, the less Shakespeare he, and Mr. Swinburne’s furthe! 
comment, ‘No whit the less like Shakespeare, but undoubted!) 
the less like Browning.’ 
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| are tempted to ask, 


The Lyric Poems of Robert Herrick, edited by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, is a capital selection chiefly from the /fesfzrides, and a 
charming addition to Messrs. Dent’s series of ‘ Lyric Poets, 
Mr. Rhys, in his excellent ‘Introduction,’ lays due stress upon 
the Jonsonian influence that is so predominant in Herrick’s 
lyrics. No other poet is so completely a ‘Son of Ben, and yet 
withal there is none whose note is more individual. When 
Herrick is most Jonsonian, as in the first of the exquisite 
‘Dianeme’ lyrics, there is something in the quality of the wit 
and in the musical cadence of the verse that is, as Mr. Rhys 
puts it, ‘unmistakeably and inimitably his own.’ If he falls 
below the example of his master, as beyond question he does 
occasionally, at his best he shows himself his peer. 

A very different description of poet is the subject of the 
critical consideration of Mr. Rhys in the latest volume of the 
‘Canterbury Poets,’ Zhe Bothie and other Poems (London : 
Scott), by Arthur Hugh Clough. Who now reads Clough? we 
‘The favourite pupil of Dr. Arnold, the 
disciple of Wordsworth, the friend of Emerson, Clough was a 
true child of his time, and his poems count amony its most 
intimate documents.’ These are not disputable propositions, 
Yet, we fear, the ‘documents’ are a good deal neglected. The 
poet who is a true child of his time stands a poor chance of 
renown if his own time refrains from honouring him. ‘This 


; kind of poet, the poet ‘of an age,’ generally proves to be not 


‘for all time.’ So is it with Clough. It is clear enough that it 
was not the ‘ poetry’ of the ‘ Bothie’ that roused the enthusiasm 
of Clough’s contemporaries, but the note of revolt, of scepticism, 
of anti-Philistinism, and the high-toned air of the superior 
person that animates the poem. We are disposed to wonder 
at the enthusiasm and to marvel that Clough should be regard2d 
as a disciple of Wordsworth, whom he resembled, not in poeti: 
essentials, but merely in the long-faced solemnity with which 
he contemplated himself and his office. 

The facsimile reprint of Walton’s Comfleat Anz/er, published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, with a pretty, if somewhat ‘precious,’ 
preface by Mr. Le Gallienne, will appeal to many for whom 
‘first editions’ are inaccessible. Some may be merely tanta- 
lised by this admirable simulation of a rare book. But we 
agree with Mr. Le Gallienne’s appreciation of it. He observes, 
as a third reason for justifying the fascimile that ‘there is no 
Cotton, and then proceeds, rather inconsequently, to remark 
that he can ‘hardly be the only reader of the book for whom it 
ends with that gentle benediction: “And upon all that are 
lovers of virtue, and Care trust in his providence, and be quiet ; 
and go a angling”—and that sweet exhortation from 1 Thess. 
iv. 11, “Study to be quiet.”’ Now this is not the ending of the 
hrst edition. 

Not altogether apt is the title—Posves out of Rings (London: 
Lane)—chosen by Mr. William Theodore Peters for his dainty 
ttle volume of poetic conceits. Some ofthese little pxems are 
scarcely of the kind associated with rings. They are far- 
'emoved from genuine old posies, such as the taste of Mr. Arthur 
Humphreys has preserved for the curious in such matters in 
h's delightful reprints of seventeenth-century booklets, Z:7e's 
Garlandand Cupid's Posies. Here is an epigrammatic example 
°y Mr. Peters, addressed ‘to Mrs. Brown-Potter, wearing a 
Gown of Beauregard Brocade’ : 

Of her most sweet allurement be it said, 

Salome-like, she makes one los2 one’s head. 
Sweetness and simplicity, the chief characteristics of the old 
Posies, are far from being common to those of Mr. Peters. 


‘an are a trifle laboured for such trifles, and decidedly artifi- 
cial, 
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Millar it has an illustrator of uncommon vigour. The drawing 
of the admiral struggling with the commodore on the edges of 
a cliff, or that of Philip heaving Schriften into the sea, may 
suffice, among many, as exarfidles of Mr. Millar’s spirited and 
audacious conceptions. His excellence lies in delineating 
scenes of violent action, and it is plain that anything approach- 
ing tameness is foreiga tohim. Mr. Hannay deals judiciously 
with the seafaring elements of the story in his introduction, 
but is disposed, we think, to uadervalue the author’s invention 
and conduct of the supernatural. 

From Messrs. Dent and Co. we have furth2r instalments of 
Mr. Brimley Johnson’s edition of Marryat, 742 Poacher and 
Percival Keene being the thirteenth and fourteenth volumes of 
this handsome and convenient re-issue of Captain Marryat’s 
novels. 

From Mr. Henry Frowde w2 have ‘the Oxford Burns,’ the 
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Mr. William G. Hutchison has madea capital translation, on 
he whole, and an excellent selection, from Renan’s essays and 
public addresses in his contribution to the ‘Scott Library,’ 7ve 
Poetry of the Celtic Races, and other Studies (London : Scott). 
ln addition to the memorable essay that rightly heads the 
lection, this introductory volume comprises the Sorbonne 
kctures on ‘ Islamism and Science’ and ‘ What is a Nation ?’, 
the Royal Institution lecture on Marcus Aurelius, the two 
“says on Amiel, and the remarkable critical address on 


Pinoza, which is one of Renan’s most eloquent and revealing 
liscourses. 
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Reprints of Marryat must needs be welcome when they take 
desirable form of those now before us. The Phantom Ship, 
“St added to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Illustrated Standard 
Wels,’ offers a temptinz field to the artist, and in Mr. H. R. 
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complete edition of the poet, admirably printed, with notes, 
glossary, and chronological list of poems; and the Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron, ‘copyright edition,’ printed on India 
paper, complete in one volume—a most elegant and desirable 
edition from all points of view. 

If there exists a public desirous of indulging in the study of 
anatomy by means of little pictures disposed in layers that lift 
up like the trap-doors of the pantomimes of our youth, then 
that public will be pleased with Dr. Schmidt’s Anatomy of the 
Human Head and Neck, published by Messrs. Philip and 
Son. 

Messrs. John Walker and Co. are undoubtedly the princes 
of pocket diary makers. Nothing could be neater or daintier 
than their tiny pocket diaries with a back loop for a pencil, 
and nothing more useful or compact than their larger ones. 
The diaries themselves are well printed on good paper, and 
the covers are so well made that they will last out very many 

refills.’ 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons have beaten their previous 
record with this year’s collection of Christmas cards, calendars, 
and booklets. Their designs have always been on a high level, 
but their Black and White series of this year really merits the 
highest praise. Some of the Black and White cards on panels 
seem really too good for the very ephemeral life of the ordinary 
Christmas cards. For children, who do not usually much 
appreciate Christmas cards of sober artistic excellence, Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck provide a most fascinating box full of figures 
which can be mounted on donkeys, called ‘ Fun on the Sands.’ 
If this does not produce fun in any nursery it enters, that 
nursery must be an abnormally dull one. There are also 
plenty of good picture-books and an enormous selection of 
cards brilliant with colour and glistening with spangles. 
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